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CHAPTER XV. 


THE MASKED BALL. 

Two years have passed since the period and 
circumstances referred to in the close of our last 
chapter. We would take the reader now to the 
gay and dissipated court of Castile, at Madrid. 
It is the queen’s birthday, and the palace isa 


scene of unwonted splendor. It is a court ball, | 


and all the beauty and high blood of Spain are 


represented in the brilliant assembly that had | 


gathered to honor the occasion and participate in 
the regal ceremonies. The national dance—the 
waltz—calls out all the grace of those lovely and 
dark-eyed signorettas, and voluptuous forms half- 
reclining upon gallant cavaliers, make the watch- 
ful eye dizzy in their activity. 

A beautiful daughter of pure Castilian blood 
has just passed us, one of the most brilliant of 
all this fair assembly ; wherever she moves in 
the throng admiring eyes follow her, and ready 
homage is accorded from all. Her gay, clear 
langh, her light-hearted speech and sunny smile 
speak the careless, v heart. Yet there must 


eyes. Stay, we ha 
rita Espenazo ! pes ¥ 
{ And here’comes ahother one we should know; 
none the less beadtiful, nay more beautiful, be- 
cause with all her charms there is soul in her 
sweet voice, soul in her eyes, and just enough of 
sad plaintiveness to speak of feeling, deep feel- 
ing, perhaps of sad misplaced affection, or of 
ome phase of disappointed love. She leans 
carelessly upon the arm of a youth, whose re- 
semblance to her betrays that they are brother 
and sister. She may be twenty, he less, by a 
couple of years. This is Christina, the beauti- 
ful, tender girl we first met at Panama. 
Here, too, is Captain Don Pedro and Captain 
Hernani, and the old governor, Don Pedro Es- 
penazo—indeed, who is not here on this festal 


night ? 

But hark! the palace bell is striking the hour 
of eleven, and the crowd are hastening to the 
various attiring rooms, some leaving the regal 
abode altogether ; for in one hour, as the mid- 
night bell strikes, this festal scene is to change, 
and the masked ball commence:, with all its ex- 
ttavagant privileges, its disguises, and permitted 
incognitos, its grotesque attires, its dangerous 
coquetry, and daring flirtation. Nowhere, save 
in Spain and Italy, and there only at this period 
and previously, could such a scene be witnessed, 
as is countenanced by the respectable and higher 
classes of society, scenes which are now confined 
to the lowest caste, and discountenanced by law. 

And now as the great bell strikes again, and 
the royal band of a hundred musicians pours 
forth its witching music through those gorgeous 
halis, the guests march in from the entrance hall 
in brilliant array, duzzlingto behold. All mask- 
ed seemingly beyond detection as to recognition, 
and mostly dressed in grotesque styles of various 
fashions, all full of life, of jest, of pleasant com- 
pliment, or cutting sarcasm, as the mood of each 
prompted. Here was harlequin with bells and 
sword of lath—here the melancholy Jaques, and 
the relenting Benedict. Yonder is a fool—a very 
sage fool, who utters wise words for one who is 
dressed and bears himself so like an imbecile. 
The taper ankle and exquisite mould of those 
litabs in silken hose, betrays yonder page to be a 
woman. Whata Babel of voices, what a gay, 
heartless, dissipated scene it is, withal. 

See in this side saloon ; here we have the card- 
players; and hark! there is the dice-box, and is 
it possible, the roulet-table, too! O, gaming is a 
fashionable vice in Madrid, and no stranger to 
these palace walls. How earnestly they play, 
how heavily, too! Before that cool collected 
mask in the pink domino, who sits at the table 
as banker, stands a fine feminine figure, carefully 
masked ; she has played many stakes and very 
heavily; she loses, ay, nearly every time. Her 
purse is entirely emptied, she hesitates ; a broach 
is unclasped from her bosom, a rare gem set in 
precious stones; a moment’s pause, while the 
pink domino places a handful of golden doub- 
loons against the ornament—and that, too, is 
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lost. The game grows serious, the figure of the | 


loser trembies in every limb, the rich jewels pen- 
dant from her ears are next plucked out, staked 





and lost! Then standing like one half-crazed, 
groaned | 


torts 4 
¢ « Bohemian,’ but | 
whose mask entirely shrouded his face. He had | 
watched the game closely, and as he heard the 
groan of the loser he approached closer, and | 
said : | 

“Your loss has been heavy ?” | 

“ Very,”’ was the answer, absently given. 

“But why sigh for gold which can be so easily 
replaced ?” 

“Easily replaced? I have lost five hundred 
doubloons !” 

“ Still it is but gold, mere dross.” 

“O, would I had it back again.” 

“To lose as you have just done?” _ 

“No, no. 1 would not risk it again, for—” 

“ What, signoretta ?” 

“Tt was not mine to lose,” she replied, ina 
low tone of voice, led thoughtlessly to betray the 
fact, that she had risked and lost what was the 
property of another. 

“Tf it be returned to you, will you withdraw 
and promise to play no more?” asked the 


sipsey. 
“O, Iwill indeed. I never played before this | 
terrible night.” . 
“ Pause by my side. I will refund your loss, 
on the condition you have named, that you never | 
play again. Do you promise?” 
“T do, upon my honor. I wiil swear—” 
“Enough, it needs no oath.” 


As the gipsey spoke he advanced to the table, 
and laid a hundred doubloons upon the table 
} 





before the banker. It was met by a like sum, 
pass—pass—the bank wins. 

“Double the stake,” said the gipsey, laying a 
current bill upon the table for two hundred doub- 
loons, making the stakes four hundred. Pass— 
pass—the bank wins! 

“Santa Maria! play no more, I pray you,” 
said the disconsolate mask ; “‘ you, too, will be 
ruined.” 

But the gipsey called once more for double 
stakes, and eight hundred dollars lay upon the 
table. Pass—pass—the gipsey wins ! 

“Remember your promise,” he said, as he 
handed back the jewels that had been so lately 
lost by her, and refunded the gold as well. 

“T will, I will,” she said, nervously. “But 
whom have I to thank for this deliverance from a 
fearfully embarrassing situation ?” 

“It matters not, signoretta ; enough that it is 
one you would not care to know.” Then turn- 
ing to the banker, he continued—“ You are en- 
titled by the laws of this detestable game to your 
revenge. Shall I play on? If I do so, it will 
befor no mean stakes, and after the first two 
stakes, I shall withdraw when I please.” 

The broker whispered to one or two of his back- 
ers, who, evidently seeing they had no common 
man to deal with, and one whose means seemed 
large enough to ruin and to break them, gladly 
relinquished the right they had of demanding 
what is technically called their revenge. This 
settled, the gipsey turned away from the scene. 

“Give me some token by which to know you 
when we meet again?” said she, whom the gip- 
sey had so effectually assisted. 
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“ It is unnecessary, you ill know me |,t too 


well when we meet,” was the, answer, in 4 tone 
eh t 


) Jem Ssassik! 
; Se eutbeaner onc gt 
beside other, her fair hand 


* + T trust you have been tatty,” lesson 
to-night.”’ 

“T shall never foryet it.” 

“ Nor play again?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Then it is well.” 

‘- You have not asked me my name?” 

“T know it already—Clarita Espenazo!” 

The lady started as though she feared that her 
disguise must be sufficiently transparent to be- 
tray her to those who had witnessed the gaming 
scene ; and then waving her hand to the gipsey, 
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she hastened away to join some friends in anoth- | 


er apartment of the festal suite. The gipsey 
gazed thoughtfully after her for a moment, until 
her form was lost among the motley group of 
maskers, and then turned slowly away to a dis- 
tant and deserted corner of the palace. 

Suddenly he heard the voice of one of the 
maskers, in female attire, saying hurriedly: “I 
will go no farther, I do not believe that my 
brother sent for me; I have been foolish to come 
thus far from my friends.” 

The gipsey started at thpeewords as though 
he had been electrified, and turning, he beheld 
the person of a large man in # mask by the side 
of a lady, and who, as she uttered the words he 


| had thus overheard, seized her by the arm and 


commenced to force her along, while at the sume 
moment another person, evidently an accom- 
plice, hastened from an open praza, and seizing 
the lady by her other arm, covered her mouth 
with his hand to prevent any outcry for as- 
sistance. 

The gipsey sprang forward from the shadowed 
corner he occupied, and with a blow that would 
have felled an ox, dashed the first ruffian to the 
ground, and instantly seizing the other by the 
throat, with a grip of iron, he bent him almost 
double ts the ground, when he dashed him head- 
long upon the marble pavement. So instan- 
taneous had this been done, that the rescued lady 
had not found even her powers of articulation 
before she beheld the two accomplices lying thus 
speechless, and seemingly senseless at her very 
feet. 

“Lady, what would these villains with you ?” 

“Indeed, indeed, I know not; the first one 
spoke with me in the main room, and said my 
brother was ill, and desired to see me here upon 
the open piazza. JI thought it strange, but has- 
tened carelessly to this spot—until my suspicions 
were aroused.” 

“And I, by providential fortune, was here to 
protect you.’ 

“ Whom have I to thank for such gallant and 
timely service?” asked the lady, as they drew 
within the halls of the royal palace and under 
the broad light. 

“ One who lives only for you,” was the reply ; 
“though years have separated us.” 

“That voice!” she exclaimed, trembling in 
every limb. 

“ Christina, dearest Christina,”” said her de- 
liverer, removing his mask, and showing to her 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


held his own, and each looking into the 
other’s eyes with deep, fond, undisguised affection 
beaming in every feature, Argus eyes were, re- 
garding them both. Not those of the rufflans he 
had so signally punished, they had already fled 
on recovering their bewildered senses; no, be- 
hind one of the broad, lofty pillars, not far re- 
moved from them, stood Clarita Espenazo ! 

Instantaneous had been her recognition of the 
rover. “Again, again,” she repeated, nervously 
to herself, “is this man really among us, he of 
whom I dream so often, who once filled so com- 
pletely my heart! He it was then who rescued 
me from disgrace by my loss at the furo bank 
yonder. How his smiles embitter me now when 
lavished upon Christina! How came he here? 
What does he in Madrid? Santa Maria! my 
hand steals instinctively to my dagger, for which 
of them? I cannot bear this aggravation !” 

While the envions spirit thus burned in Cla- 
rita’s heart, Christina and the rover stole to a re- 
tired seat, and there hand in hand, revived the 
vivid story of the past, told each other the ex- 
periences of the last two years which had inter- 
vened, since they parted at Saint Antonio. 

“And you, Christina, in spite of the fearful 
blight which hangs over me, in spite of my out- 
cast life, for thus it must ever be, in spite of the 
recollection that I am an enemy of your country, 
can you, remembering all this, still smile on me 
and say my love is returned ?” 

Her only answer was from her radiant eyes, 
and by again taking his hand confidingly. 

“ But Perez, you are in momentary danger 
here. You may be discovered, seized upon as a 
state’s prisoner and condemned !” 

“TI must trust to my own shrewdness to avoid 
that. My experience is large, Christina. You 
need not fear, this is not the first time I have 
been in Madrid! I fear naught, but will be most 
discreet, for assured of your dear love, I have 
something to live for, something to hope.” 

“ My own dear love!’ whispered the beautiful 
girl by his side. 

Her companion drew her gently to his heart 
and imprinting a tender kiss on her fair brow, 
said—“ this be the pledge between us.” He had 
before kissed her hand, even when they first met 
in that far off spot in Central America, but never 
had he until now offered to press his lips to her 
face. Christina blushed deeply for a moment, 
and then, full of confidence and of love, hid her 
face upon his breast! 

At that instant, hearing approaching footsteps 
she raised her eyes, and as she did so, beheld the 
rapid approach of some one and a flash of a 
bright blade before her, directed at Perez’s breast. 
The mask who perpetrated this deed, and struck 
the blow nearly from the rover’s back, rushed 
away with the rapidity of thought ; while Chris- 
tina almost frantic with fear, barely suppressed a 
scream, that would have brought a crowd to the 
spot, and have betrayed the rover at once. 

“Santa Maria! You are stabbed! Speak to 


tearful gaze, the manly and well-remembered | me, Perez, are you dangerouslyhart? ©, speak 


“features of Perez the rover!” 


to me. Who has done this *” 


TAP 2 ($209 PER ANNUM 
TERMS, | *4 Caves stnoue 


The rover staggered to a friendly seat, and 


bosom, to saturate the blood, he turned towards 
Christina, and said : 

“ Tt was a deep wound for a woman's hand!” 

“A woman! what woman t”’ 

“ Did you not recognize her ?” 

“Ba.” 

“Tt was your cousin, Clarita!” 

“Clarita! Alas! how fearful.” 

“ She seems relentless in her antipathy towards 
me—but I did not think she would have recog- 
nized me in this garb and spot. Nor would she, 
had I worn my mask.” 

“But, all this time you are bleeding fear- 
fully.” 

“Fear not for me, dearest; Tam too much 
accustomed to these casualties to be troubled 
seriously by them, unless they penetrate too 
deeply. Her stiletto was sharp, though ! and she 
struck home !” 

“O, hasten from here at once, she may betray 
you, and you will be arrested and thrown into 
prison.” 

“Fear it not, Clarita will not betray me; I 
know her heart better than you do, my gentle 
one. She would avenge herself of fancied wrong, 
but will not now dare to betray one on whom 
she has played the assassin.” 

“O, pray take care of this wound. See, yon- 
der is my brother looking for me, he must not 
see you.” 

“No, it is time that I should depart.” 

“ When shall I see you, Perez, and where ?” 

“T shall be near you, and will find the means.” 

As the rover spoke, he once more pressed his 
lips tenderly to her forehead, and then hastened 
from the palace as she joined her friends in the 
main saloon among the waltzers. Clarita was 
nowhere to be found, she had rushed at ogee from 


we aes act she com- 
rere re fd 

she locked herself in, ant w: the 
rooms like a mad person. 

The rover, as he left the palace, turned aside 
trom the large streets, though they were all quite 
deserted, save by the night patrols. He soun 
paused before an humble tenement and knock- 
ing atthe door, was at once admitted by an 
elderly woman who greeted him kindly. 

“Alas! alas! what ails thee?’’ she said. 

“Tam hurt, good Margaretta, not very badly ; 
get a light and let us see what can be done,” 
said the rover. 

The woman, who was none other than Mar- 
garetta the old nurse, who had dressed his 
wounds when he was a prisoner in the fort at 
Panama, she who was then the attendant of 
Clarita, the governor's daughter. It was evident 
that she was here now as the attendant of Perez, 
but how she came hither, or why, may perhaps, 
appear in the course of our truthfal history. 
Suttice it to say, that she hastened now to do his 
bidding with an exhibition of maternal interest. 

“A deep wound, guod Margaretta, and you 
would think struck by a stout hand, would you 
not!” said the rover, as he stripped and prepar- 
ed to dress the wound. 

“Ah, why will you thus expose your life?” 
she suid; “may curses fall upon the hand that 
did it.” 

“ Nay, curse her not,” he said, sadly. 

“ Her?” 

“Ay, did I not say it was a woman's hand '” 

“ No—a woman ‘” 

“Most certainly a woman, and whom do you 
think 3" 

“How can I say?” answered the nurse, as 
she busied herself with bandaging the wound and 
washing away the blood. 

“It was Clarita Espenazo,”’ he replied. 

The nurse started, even dropped the bandage 
she had in her hand, and there was depicted a 
horror in her wrinkled face, that was striking to 
behold. For a moment she could not speak. 

“ Of all living beings that she should have 
done this deed!” said Margaretta, holding up 
her hands in real sorrow. “ But this is no time 
for me to stand talking,” she continued, after 
recollecting herself. “Let me dress this tearful 
wound, for you are pale and weary, and rest 
must be had at once, lest fever should follow 
upon this and inflammation. O, how strange, how 
strange !”’ 

“Don’t worry about me, good Margaretta ; 
this is but a trifle compared with many another 
I have received, and of which I still bear the 
marks ; but in this case, it is less the dagger that 
has wounded me, than the regret that the harm 
should have come from her.” 

When Clarita struck that fearful blow she was 
pot unobserved. Atal! such assemblies in Spaia, 
as in France and Italy, the government employ- 
ed its secret and especial police. One of these 
persons attracted by the singularity of her con- 
dact had watched her, and saw the blow struck 
with the dagger. Prevented by some chance, he 
did uot arrest the guilty party, or rather he did 
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not cause her to be arrested—for the secret police 
never act openly—but he followed her home to 
her father’s house, and took proper note of the 
place. 

He had also caused the wounded man to be 
followed, and thus he obtained a clue which was 
destined to result in a serious expose for the 
proud family of the Governor Don Pedro Es- 
penazo. The secret agent reported what he had 
seen to his chief, and the latter, as in duty bound, 
reported again to the grand chamberlain and 
the chief functionary of the household, feeling 
that the court had been deeply scandalized by 
such an act beneath the royal roof, determined 
to punish the offender, notwithstanding she be- 
longed to the household of the proud governor. 

To spare the feelings of her father, Clarita 
was summoned before a private tribunal, and 
confronted by Perez—who was called upon to 
identify her, and bear witness of her assault. 
But they had to deal with a man who was far 
too shrewd for them! When confronted by 
Clarita, who was not permitted by her counsel, 
to speak, lest she should bear witness in some 
way against herself, he looked vacantly at her, 
as though he had never seen her before, and 
simply shook his head. To all interrogations 
he gave answers so wide of the matter, as to 
impress the judges of his imbecility, and to cause 
Clarita to gaze upon him with amazement. 

The rover was unrecognized. Clarita was too 
proud to betray him, and now she wept bitter 
tears, when she saw through the disguise he put 
on, and understood that it was solely to protect 
herfrom punishment for the fearful deed she had 
committed upon him, and from which the pallor 
of his cheek told but too plainly he was even 
then suffering. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
STRANGE REVELATION. 


Wuewn Perez Mendez left the passengers of 
the Alicant on the shore of Cape Saint Antonio, 
he possessed himself of a convenient boat, and 
single-handed, with her prow turned towards the 
Isle of Pines, steadily pulled across the now 
quiet waters of the Caribbee. It was along pull, 
but under the lee of the southern coast of Cuba, 
the sea was smooth, and the tiny boat glided 
along swiftly to the measured and steady stroke 
of the oars. 

The motion of his arms was simply mechan- 
ical, his thoughts were still more busy. He was 
reviewing the eventful career of his life from 
boyhood to the present time. His new associa- 
tions with Clarita and Christina had awakened 
new sensibilities within him, had shown him that 
there was something else to live for besides re- 
venge. A new world opened to him in the fairy 
future which his busy brain conjured up. In the 
vivid career he had experienced he had been too 
active, too determined, to pause and look back, or 
to ask himself the question whether he really was 
fulfilling a purpose worthy of his native ability. 
He pulléd his tiny boat- thus thoughtfully for 
hours. ’ 
He-wes.no longer the daring commander of 
the Scary Flag,.no nage be ed his 
rade, the Dariens { no longer:the leader of half’ 
a hundred Waring men all of whom he excelled 
in fierce courage. All this was past now, all 
the better promptings of his nature were aroused, 
all the dormant tenderness of his soul had been 
awakened by the love which Christina had in- 
spired. Every thought now centered in her, 
every purpose was to become more and more 
worthy of her; every hope, to one day call her 
his own! 

Arrived at his old rendezvous, he met some of 
his former companions, but they were no longer 
companions to him; they soon found that his 
whole nature had apparently changed. They 
whispered among themselves, “our captain has 
become deranged by the misfortune of losing 
his favorite schooner.” The rover made no con- 
fidants of them, his future course was already 
arranged in his own mind. His means pecu- 
niarily were ample, he had a princely fortune 
already secretly bestowed and in more than one 
safe place. 

His arrangements were soon made, and he 
once more returned to the mainland. Once 
more among the Dariens, he made a constant 
companion of the English surgeon who had been 
his early tutor, and who had made the lodges of 
the tribe his home. Here he passed months of 
careful study, and strove to cast off all the late 
associations of his life. The old surgeon was a 
bookworm, a man devoted to scientific study, 
and he delighted in the application of his young 
friend, freely giving him the benefit of his own 
experience. 

The two sat in the cabin of the surgeon one 
quiet afternoon, when there came to the door a 
footsore and weary traveller, a woman, long past 
the prime of life, and whose clothes were torn 
and soiled by contact with the rude undergrowth 
of the forest. She asked to see Perez. 

““What would you with me?” he asked, re- 
sponding to the inquiry. 

“You know me not,” said she; “but I have 
come along way to see you.” 

“And for what purpose ?”” 

“ That shall appear anon. I am Margaretta, 
the nurse of Clarita, whom you safely returned 
to her father.” 

“T remember,” said the rover, “you were 
with her.” 

“T was, and it was also I who bound up your 
wounds in the prison.” 

“True, and for which I am your debtor. 
Take this purse, good woman, and let it replen- 
ish thy wardrobe and supply thy wants.” 

“Nay, it is not for gold I have come this long 
and dangerous way.” 

“Are you all the way from Panama, and on 
foot ?” 

Ya,” 

“And what purpose has brought you ?” 

“To discover to thee a secret that I alone can 
divulge.” 

“Of whom ?” 

“ Of thyself!” 

“ Speak then.” 

“Dost thou not suspect who the governor 
of Panama and the Signoretta Clarita are ?” 


they arrived i+ due time. 
| 






























“TI presumed they were what they appeared,” 
said the rover. : 

“Ay, but thy relationship !’’ 

“ Relationship ?” 

“Yes, the governor is thy father, and the 
Signoretta Clarita thy sister !’” 

“ Woman, woman, what do you say ?” 

“ By our holy religion, I speak but the truth.” 

“ But the governor’s name is Don Pedro Es- 
penazo; my father’s name Don Pedro Mendez.” 

“The names are one and the same; Espenazo 
was added and substituted with the new honor 
and title bestowed by the Spanish crown.” 

“Woman, be sure you deceive me not.” 

“Indeed, indeed, you were my own foster 
child; and when I dressed your wounds in the 
prison, I saw the mark upon your side, which 
you bore at your birth, of an arrow head.” 

“T, that is true, for I have always known of 
it. And you were my mother’s nurse then, her 
attendant ?”’ 

“TI was, an@her confidant, too, for, except your 
father, she had none otherin ourhome. Wehad 
always supposed that you died at the same time 
your mother was killed before our very eyes, 
when the battle was fought long years ago,’’ she 
continued, while the rover covering his face with 
his hands remained silent. 

He had supposed that his father had years ago 
returned to Spain, and the change of name had 
corroborated this idea. That the present gov- 
ernor of Panama was any relation to him had 
never entered his mind; and that Clarita, the 
dark-eyed, intelligent girl, who had challenged 
his admiration while on board his vessel as a 
prisoner, was his sister, seemed now almost im- 
possible. The whole came upon him in such a 
truthful manner, that it carried conviction at 
once to his mind; and subsequent inquiry and 
conversation with the nurse, who felt it a sort of 
religious duty to seek him out and break the 
truth to him, only served to make all the more 
plain. 

“And do either the governor or Clarita know 
of this 2” 

“ They do not.” 

“Why did you not reveal it to them ?” 

“At first, after the discovery, I was so amazed 
as to be confounded, and did not know what to 
do; and then came on me the fever of the coun- 
try, and I lay fora long time so illas not to 
know even. when they departed for Spain. But 
on my recovery, knowing well your home here at 
Darien, I resolved to seek you out, for this 
purpose.” 

“Strange retribution,” fused the rover; 
“that I, his son, should have been made the un- 
conscious agent of his punishment; for I have 
been a dread and constant fear to him and his 
for years.” This he said as if to himself, yet so 
far aloud as to be understood. 

“Tt was the knowledge of all this which so 
confounded me, I did not know what my duty 
was at first; but after recovering from a long and 
weary sickness, I resolved to seek you out as I 
have done.” ; 

“Tt is well, my good woman, and there are 
shelter and tod for you h¢re. I resolve 
these things in frypmind, a pel 
again. I may need your’ counsel, in} such a 
case.” 

The rover walked away by himself in the lone 
paths of the neighboring wood, that he might 
consider the strange revelation which had been 
made to him. Clarita his sister! How strange 
the thought seemed to him, that beautiful, dark- 
eyed Spanish girl, so nearly of his own blood, 
she who had so dazzled him by her beauty, her 
intelligence, her sympathy! His course of mind 
had, for a considerable period, as we have seen, 
been tending to a vital change as to his inclina- 
tions and purposes, ever since he had realized 
the sunshine of Christina’s love. It needed but 
one more such decided influence as this sudden 
intelligence to complete the metamorphose that 





at all hazards, though his purpose here was to 
observe, not to be observed. 
plished his object the reader has already seen. 


to save Clarita—for she was his sister, at least 
they were the children of one father. Ah, how 
little did the wild-spirited girl think when she 
struck that blow, whgse life she attempted ! 


the private tribunal, and confronted by Clarita, 





had already been commenced within him. Al- 
ready he felt that he was no longer what he had 
been—that he was vitally changed. 

Perez Mendez was not long in making up his 
mind as to what course to pursue, under the 
peculiar circumstances we have described ; in- 
clination had before attracted him towards Mad- 
rid, and now there was a strange and additional 
influence which drew him thither. At first 
thought it would seem to be impossible or rather 
entirely unsafe for him to visit thus the capital of 
Spain, whose laws he had outraged, and whose 
open and declared enemy he had been for so 
many years. But who was there to recognize 
him? Certainly so few, that with shrewdness he 
might maintain his incognito. 

“ Margaretta,”’ he said, “ will you accompany 
me to Spain ?” 

“ Most willingly.” 

“T have no other evidence of the fact which I 
may wish to establish.” 

“And I have no other means of reaching my 
native land, even if I did not feel a strong tie of 
interest for one I carried as a child, and now find 
estranged and lost as it were from his kindred.” 

The rover gave her his hand and thanked 
her for her expression of interest, and then he 
talked long and tenderly of his mother, who was 
more of a pleasant vision carried in his memory, 
than any real recollection. The old nurse was a 
strong and intelligent woman, and though age 
had made her a little garrulous, yet the rover | 
listened with deep interest to her succinct ac- | 
count of his boyhood—his mother, and her do- | 
mestic relation at the Spanish settlement of | 
Panama. 

“Did my father treat her tenderly and love 
her well?” asked the rover, turning his pene- 
trating glance upon the woman. 

“ She was the only being that could make him 
gentle and childlike ; he was everything to her | 
| that was good and kind.” 
| “Bless him for that,’ said the rover, breathing 

more freely. 

The two together sought the nearest port, and | 
properly disguised took passage for Cadiz, where 
Perez took with him | 
ample pecuniary means, and when we met him at 
the masked ball given at the palace, he had not 

yet become settled at the capital. 

When he saw Clarita, as we have described, 

! duped at play, he resolved at once to rescue her 











| judges ?” 


| cost you your life here in Madrid ?” 
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How he accom- 


It will now be understood why he was so anxions BY SIDNEY L. SPENSER. 





Tis o’er—thy trembling lips have spoken, 
My cold answer has been said, 
One more kindly tie is broken, 


f- One more joy for me is dead. 
Fortunately when Perez was brought before 


If thou ne'er hadst drawn the secret, 
Urged it from my lips all loth, 

If words had never sealed thy doubting, 
It were better for us both. 


the young soldier with whom he had crossed 
swords in the far-off forests of the New World 
was not present, otherwise he might have been 


discovered. The old ex-governor was less keen I pein abet enaene ras 
and clear-sighted ; he was more easily deceived, — pte dist wn fattered, 


less suspicious and observant, and so the rover 
remained with his true character undiscovered to 
all save Clarita and Christina. On the head of 
the former, he had heaped coals of fire; in the 
heart of the latter he had kindled a flame that 
burned pure and bright. 

Perez realized that it would be impossible for 
him to long remain in Madrid, the unpleasant 
notoriety he had at once gained caused him to be 
noted by all who fimd in any way become cog- 
nizant of the facts in the case. He succeeded in 
meeting Christina by appointment, effected 
through Margaretta, and together they enjoyed 
the tenderest interchange of sentiment. Perez 
informed her of the great secret of his parentage, 
but Clarita and her father remained in ignorance. 

The period of which we write, was the eve of 
one of those frequent political tornados which 
are even to this day occurring in Spain. Then 


Because thou wert listening nigh. 


In thy band’s unanswered pressure, 
In my greeting when you came: 

My cheek that flushed not at your praises, 
My calm utterance of your name. 


Well I know thou art most worthy— 
Common men art far above ; 

But life hath many mysteries, 
And the strangest of all is love. 


‘Twill not come when it is bidden, 
Words nor worlds can make it stay, 

Goes too often when ‘tis mocked at, 
When ‘tis cherished flies away. 


Cold esteem and mocking friendship 
Oft are proffered in its stead, 

But I knew that thou would’st scorn me 
If such foolish words were said. 


Well I know thag thou wilt leave me, 


Leave in sadness and in pride, 
the controlling officers and high functionaries of And I would not wish to keep thee 
the crown all pasggq, through a change; and it Unrequited by my side. 
was doubtless, partly owing to the consequent Wait t know dad ¥ shall eater 
commotion, that Perez was not more closely Hours of loneliness and pain; 
watched by the police, or discovered by some For such love as thou hast given, 
casual means to be an enemy of the Spanish None will render me again. 
throne. But his errand at Madgid was not yet A Gower has withered on my path, 
accomplished ; another will explain its _ A pearl been cast away ; 
consummation. I cannot bear to see thee go— 

~ But dare not bid thee stay. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE LONG LOST FOUND! 


Tue Spanish cabinet was dissolved ; the poli- 
tical horizon of the capital was overcast by por- 
tentous clouds; ‘dignitary after dignitary was 
discharged fromeiigofficial position, many hav- 
ing incurred by some misfortune the distrust of 
the government, found themselves heavily fined, 
and their property all confiscated. Among these 
latter, was Don Pedro Mendez Espenazo, who 
had innocently incurred the displeasure of the 
government. With title and estates taken from 
him, he was ‘heavily fined, and sentenced to be 
imprisoned until tegum was paid. 

Clarita, true to het-woman instincts, either in 
good or in evil presenting the extremest sensi- 
bility, insisted upon sharing her father’s prison 
with him ; and since she could in no way procure 
the heavy sum requisite to release him, she would 
share his confinement. Don Pedro, the gallant 
young “oldier, found Rimselfalso bereft of means 


by the! overthrow of the lat dominant pa: 
Jin oot, BAL oe ‘ is ol 
‘tht Prove, expectati- ' 


to, became also nearly friendiess and without a 
home, but a strong arm and a loving heart was 
by her side. She soon found a new home, and 
Margaretta to serve her. The intercourse she 
now enjoyed with Perez was of the most agree- 
able nature ; each studied the character and 
disposition of the other, and each trusted and 
loved more and mereeach day. These were the 
first purely happy hours the rover had ever 
known, innocent, full of quiet joy and delightful 
hopes. 

Clarita and her father sat in the dreary and 
damp apartment of the prison a few days subse- 
quent to their entrance there. They had no 
hope of an early release, indeed they might never 
be restored to their Hberty, so tardy is justice at 
Madrid. They could recur to no able friends 
who would be willing to make the heavy sacrifice 
of gold necessary to their liberation, and they 
sadly reviewed the past and talked gloomily of 
the future. 

A stranger was announced and entered, dressed 
in a rich, retending costume. He 
was passed in by the jailor, who, receiving the 
golden fee which the new-comer pressed into his 
hand, withdrew and left him alone with the old 
governor and his daughter. 

“To whom am I indebted for this visit ?” ask- 
ed the prisoner. 

“To one whom you have met under exactly 
reversed circumstances.” 

“ That voice!” exclaimed Clarita, starting to 
her feet. 

“Speak not in riddles, who are you, sir? said 
the old man. 

The stranger cast his cloak one side, and laid 
by his cap and then turned towards them again 
and said : 

“Tam Perez—the commander of the Scarlet 

[SBE ENGRAVING.] 
Flag, and the pilot who conducted your escape 
from the wreck of the Alicant!’” 

Clarita covered her face with her hands and 
breathed heavily, while her father rose and 
added : 

“And he who confronted Clarita before the 
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FOOTPRINTS IN. THE SNOW. 


BY MYRA C. GREENLEAF. 





I map sat late at night reading; then tossed 
for a few hours restlessly upon my bed, with the 
sound of cold November winds in my ears, and 
fitful visions of life’s labors in my brain, when 
the gray, timid dawn came creeping in at my 
window. Faint, and pinched, and starved, it 
was, as the little beggar boy I had seen in the 
street the previous night. Unnerved and fever- 
ish, I went out into the morning twilight. As I 
drew back the bolts, and opened the door, the 
gleam of pure, fresh fallen snow met my eye. 
“ Now to feast my eyes with this purity,” said I, 
with keen pleasure. How pure and white it lay 
upon the steps—or, awning each separate rail in 
the fence—wreathed in the corners—out upon 
the sidewalk, worn with its thousands of viewless 
tracks—out on the round, foul paving-stones, 


roltogiog Ag tal doformbty, and 
giving to city dwel ey would put rise 
and look upon it, a glimpse, a hint, of what win- 
ter sights are in the country. 

The wind came whirling down the street and 
shook me with its rough embrace. But mine 
was not the first footprint upon the snow, I was 
aware of atrack going on in the way I had 
taken. I stooped in the dim light to examine 
it. O, misery! It was a child’s, a barefooted 
child’s! I still crouched and examined it. De- 
licate, slender, I thought emaciated, and here 
was a slight stain of blood. I turned and traced 
it back, to find, if possible, the home of misery, 
if not sin, from which one so young had been 
sent out on that cold, cold morning with unshod, 
bleeding feet. 

Thad not far to go. As is often seen in the 
more modern houses, the door leading to the 
kitchen and cellar is directly below the princi- 
pal entrance, with a flight of winding steps lead- 
ing down to it. On the third step down, where 
the last flake of snow rested, was the last or 
rather the first trembling foot-mark. There, 
then, while I was tossing restlessly in my bed, 
some shivering child had watched the night away, 
or perhaps had slept. 

I turned and followed briskly on. The light 
increased. A market-man’s cart rumbled in 
the distance. Here the little thing had rested on 
one foot, leaning against a railing, to warm the 
bleeding foot in its hands. Round the corner, 
faster and still faster, and there it skulks into a 
sheltered doorway and sits down upon a step. 
It is the beggar boy I saw last night, and who 
hurried past so quick that he could not accost 
me, stilling the upbraidings of conscience by the 
sophism, ‘It is of no use, there are so many of 
them.” 

The tattered remnants of a man’s coat, and a 
pair of old knee-breeches, hung upon this shriv- 
elled, almost dwarfed child of ten. Hands and 
feet were black with dirt, cracked and bleeding 
from the cold; coarse, stiff hair was matted 
above savage-looking eyes, but I thought it was 
fierceness induced by suffering only. 

All this while the dirty hand was held up, and 
a whining voice repeated at short intervals, “a 
cent, to buy bread.” 

Through the long summer preceding that 
November morn I had strolled daily, as night | 


“The same.” 

“Have you come here to mock us?” asked 
the prisoner. “Do you not know that a single 
word from me, discovering who you are would 


approached, under the lofty old trees in Sum- | 
mer Street. An odd figure attracted my atten- | 
tion. It was that of awoman, approaching with 
a long, hurried stride. Her garments were of a 
fashion ten years gone by, her arms were rolled 
tightly in the corners of a mean, faded shaw! 
folded across her breast. Ha! she is crazy. 
The gleaming eye tells the tale. Daily I met 
| her, always hurrying, always looking anxiously 
at every child she saw. 

As I looked about me, on that November 
morning, for some means of removing the boy to 
myhome, which should preclude the necessity 
of his walking, the maniac approached with 
folded arms. She gazed a moment at him, then 
sitting down in the snow gathered his bleeding 
feet into her lap, saying : 

“T have foundhim. The angel said he would 


“Thave no fears of your betraying me,” he 
replied. 
“ Be not too sure of that, sir.” 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 


————_+ oon 


What a mysterious thing is a blush, that a 
single word, look, or thought should send that 
inimitable carnation over the cheek, like the soft 
tints of a summer’s sunset! Strange, too, that 
it is only the face—the human face—that is capa- 
ble of blushing! The hand or foot does not turn 
red with modesty or shame, more than the glove 
or sock which covers it. 











| let, a manuscript ; it will tell all, though perhaps 
| wildly.” 


| before me. It was the last sleep. She passed +o 


| I sat by her bedside, and gazed upon her face. 


| recollections. 


not die, but I should see his bleeding feet and 
hands. How cold they are, and how stained 
with sin!” 

“Ts this your child ?” 

“Mine? no. I never hada child. I never 
was married. Men are false.” And again she 
chafed the filthy feet in her delicate hands. 

Despairing of a carriage, I proposed that we 
should take the boy to my house ourselves, and 
clean and clothe him. 

“O, yes, we will wash off his sins. His sins 
are on the outside, men's sins are in their hearts.’» 

“ But what have you lost, my friend, my sister, 
that you have been searc hing for so long ?” 

With a quick, startled glance around, she 
whispered suddenly in my ear, “ my lost inno- 
cence, and my sinless child.” Then speaking 
aloud: “You are a woman; you are kind to 
children, and poor bereaved women like me!” 

She would not speak again. Arrived at my 
house she was the kindest of assistants in the 
task of cleansing the child, but as silent as a 


mute. . 

Washed and fed, robed in a snowy night gown 
that my little girl in heaven had worn while she 
was with me here, I laid him in my bed, and 
saw him sink into a gentle slumber. Then the 
question arose in my mind, what shall I do with 
him? If Ihad known from whence he came, 
had known that no brutish parent would inter- 
fere with me, I should not have hesitated long, 
though the child’s ill manners, coarse language 
and sickly look were anything but attractive. 
Finally, I decided to take care of him for the 
present, and not trouble myself about the future. 
Turning to my new companion, who sat rocking 
quickly in a large arm-chair by my side, I said : 

“T shall keep the boy.” 

“ You will never repent. How sweet he sleeps. 
Let me go to sleep with him. I am very tired.” 
And suiting the action to the word she threw 
herself upon the bed by the side of the child, lay- 
ing her hand caressingly upon his forehead. 

I turned away and sewed on in silence for 
some time ; then rising found the maniac’s eyes 
closed. Once more gentle slumber had been 
won to those restless, sleepless lids. 

Could there be any truth in her words? Was 
the child her own? And, if so, what was her 
story? I put the fancy from me; it was too 
foolish to be harbored ; but in a few moments my 
mind was again dwelling upon it. I passed 
again to the bedside, to trace the resemblance 
that there must be, if they were mother and son, 
and there it was. Unnoticed, while both were 
awake, it could not but be observed while they 
slept. The same broad, rather low brow, the 
same clinging, trusting, almost weak expression 
of the lips, the same straight nose. 

Days passed on. Maria, as she told me to 
call her, seemed to have forgotten that Jamie, 
or Jim as he called himself, lived. Hour after 
hour she sat in the same chair, gazing at the 
carpet, but becoming each day weaker. 

I called a physician unknown to her. When 
he entered the room, she started from her chair 
and cowered behind it in an agony of fear. But 
after many avowals on my part that the gentle- 
4man wis only DK San a vety dear friend, 
she consented to return to her former place. Dr. 

anderson lovked“at me and shook his head, at 
the same time pointing up, and saying, “ There 
only will the weary rest.” 

A week passed and Maria laydying. I scarce- 
ly left her, hoping that her clouded mind might 
once more be illuminated, that reason would re- 
sume her sway this side the grave; nor was I 
disappointed. She had slept, and now turned to 
me with wondering but sane looks. She took 
my hand: 

“You have been very kind to the poor, friend- 
less maniac. J know now that I have long been 
insane. None but God will ever know how keen 
the agony that made me thus.” 

I begged her not to agitate herself, but she 
must speak now, she said, and went on: 

“Was there not a child, a poor boy, here one 
day ?” 

“ There was, and Jamie is here now,” I replied. 
A quick flush spread over her face as I spoke 
his name. 

“O, let me see him, now, quick ” 

I brought the child. She gazed upon him for 
a moment, turned back the collar from his neck, 
pointed to a crimson spot, the size of a pea upon 
his shoulder, then clasped him wildly in her arms, 
imprinting hurried kisses on his brow and lips. 

Jamie was somewhat frightened, nor did he 
fancy at all the unceremonious embrace, and in 
his rough way struggled to free himself. 

“Alas! he does not know me, so well as I 
do him. Send him away. I want to speak 
while my strength lasts.” 

I complied with her wish, and she continued : 

“You will easily guess what Iam about to 
tell you. Jamie is my child. He was born in 
18—, how long ago is that? I cannot tell.”’ 

I replied, and Maria resumed : 

“Tris the usual tale of man’s falsehood and 
woman’s weakness. I cannot say much more, 
I have stayed at No. 10.—— Street. Every 
year my board has been paid in advance, and I 
believe money has been sent for the education of 
my child, but I never could find out certainly. 
Go to Mrs. Barckmann and tell her my end, and 
that I wish her to give you my box. You will 
find among other almost useless articles, a pamph- 


+. 
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The last words were uttered in a scarcely 
audible whisper, and with nearly closed eyelids, 
and sleep once more fell sweetly upon the wreck 


gently from life to death I knew it not, although 





It is now time to narrate the conversations I 
had held with Jamie, respecting his home pre- 
vious to his coming to me, and of his early 


The day following his arrival, I said to him, 
“Jamie, where did you live before you came 
here yesterday ?” 

“ Sha’n’t tell ye.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ You'll send me back, and I don’t want 


go. 
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“No, Jamic, T will not send you back 
may stay with me if you will be a good bo» 

© Sure—wont you let Old Donnelly hay 
again?” 

Jamie had seized my hand in his eager 
and seemed as if his happiness or misery 
upon my next wonls. 

“No, Mr. Donnelly shall never take you © 
from me.” 

“O, I will be so good, if you will tell me 
it is to be good ; nobody ever toht me any: 
about it.” 

“ You must not swear again, then, if you 
to please mo.” For he had used several 
during the conversation. 

“ Swear—what is swear? T don’t know 

After explaining my meaning, T repeat: 
first question, to which he replied : 

“T lived with Old Donnelly, in S——'s A 
bat he aint my father, and the old womar 
my mother. Old Donnelly whipped me 
when I was ever so little, for calling 
father.” 

“Did you ever ask him who your pe 
were?” 

“ What did you say t” 

“Did you ever ask him who your father 
mother were *” 

“O, yes; Lasked him once, and he said ” 
an imp of sin, and that was enough for 
know.” 

“ Did he ever drink rum ?” 

“ Yes, sometimes, and then he whippe 
dreadfully, and would turn me out of 
and tell me go beg, for it was good enou 
me ; but then they kept me begging, and u 
whip me if I did not bring home a lot, and | 
so cold and hungry in the winter.” 

“ What made you come and sleep und 
steps that night?” 

“ Why he and the old woman both got 4) 
and beat re, and I hoped I should die | 
morning if I staid out in the cold.” 

During ‘another conversation I learned 
Old Donnelly had a “big trank,” as 
called it, under the bed, where he thought 
was money, because whon Donnelly ar 
wife were in good hamor he had heard the: 
ing that it was most full of the “ shiner 
* round ones,” or “ beauties.” 

I tried in vain to call ap some recollecti 
his life previous to his stay with Old Don 
cold, hunger, beating and hard words we: 
only memories he seemed to have. W 
strange if the child was fierce and repule 
his manners and looks? But he was sot: 
under the influences of love and home con 
I read stories to him, #0 as to induce him t 
to read, without, however, telling him my « 
I was obliged on one occasion to lay asin 
book as the interest of the story culmi: 
when I returned to the room, I found him 
ing the leaves of the book rather impatien 

“ What troubles you, Jamie?” said I, 

“T cannot read.” : 

“ Would you like to learn 1” 


» “dduene I cans" - . 
“ Why can’t you , Jamie, as well ax 
boys?” ' 


4 
* Don’t know, ouly I can’t.” 

“If you wish, I will teach you, bat it » 
difficult for you, and take a long time to 
to read well.” 

“Let me begin now, and I will be g 
day.” 

The boy’s heart was in his work, and 
space of a few weeks he had made more pr 
than many another child of equal ability 
in as many years. 

I hesitated long whether to go to Dow 
and Mrs. Barckmann’s. It would tx 
pleasanter should they never know Jari: 
for then no one would ever interfere wit! 
educating him ; on the other hand, I w: 
they had dealt unjustly by Maria and }. 
and I wished that they might no longer 
money on their account; and again th 
would arise that from them something m 
learned of Jamic’s friends. Summoni 
Sanderson, I imparted Maria's story, 0 | 
knew it, and asked him to appoint an ea: 
to accompany me to these places, for I+ 
much going alone. 

“Tam at leisure this morning,” he + 
“ and the sooner this matter is searched 
better.”’ 

We entered his carriage, which stoo 


door. 

“ Where shall we drive firet 1” 

“To Mra. Barckmann’s, I think. W 
there learn something of Jamie, a» we 
mother ; and at Donnelly’s we shall have 
tle chance of success, unless we are prey 
force him to terms.” 

A short drive brought us to the place 
ed. It was a small, old wooden how 
rounded upon three sides by quite « lar, 
the gable standing toward the street. 
opened the gate, which creaked loudly, 
what comely looking woman of about fi 
aside one of the closely drawn curtains 
at the intruders; but finding her gaze 
one ejually curious, she abruptly retreat 
knock sufimoned an old man, who miy 
been husband, father or servant w the 
had seen at the window. He was wrin! 
bent to the last degree, but with « still » 
look in his deep set, dark Diue eyes, » 
garments and bearing were those of a 
Deer dieed w carry my intention oa 
without hesitation 

“ We wish to ce Mra. Baree. nn, f 


” 


minutes 
“ Your names, and J will ask if she 
saad f “ 
“Dr. Sanderson and Mre. Grey 
The wrinkled face turned awsy, el 
door upon us, and we heard the wvand 
pere, indicating that sume person had | 
Afw 


delay the door was again opened, ant 


pear during our short interver™ 


gitl bade us enter, and showed Ur * 
room whenee the comely matron be 
forth. She «toed near the ceaue a 
which was large and low, and faraie 
with antique chairs und tables; mo & 
mans of longest, no mantel ornare 


| 











3. How cold they are, and how stained 
sin!” 

's this your child ?” 

Mine? no. I never hada child. I never 
narried. Men are false.” And again she 
d the filthy feet in her delicate hands. 
spairing of a carriage, I proposed that we 
\d take the boy to my house ourselves, and 
: and clothe him. 

O, yes, we will wash off his sins. is sins 
in the outside, men’s sins are in their hearts.’» 
But what have you lost, my friend, my sister, 
you have been searching for so long ?” 

“ith a quick, startled glance around, she 
pered suddenly in my ear, “my lost inno- 
e, and my sinless child.” Then speaking 
d: “You are a woman; you are kind to 
iren, and poor bereaved women like me!” 
‘ie would not speak again. Arrived at my 
eshe was the kindest of assistants in the 
of cleansing the child, but as silent as a 


ashed and fed, robed in a snowy night gown 
my little girl in heaven had worn while she 
with me here, I laid him in my bed, and 
him sink into a gentle slumber. Then the 
tion arose in my mind, what shall I do with 
? If Thad known from whence he came, 
' known that no brutish parent would inter- 
with me, I should not have hesitated long, 
igh the child’s ill manners, coarse language 
sickly look were anything but attractive. 
lly, I decided to take care of him for the 
ent, and not trouble myself about the fature. 
‘ning to my new companion, who sat rocking 
‘kly in a large arm-chair by my side, I said : 
‘I shall keep the boy.” 
You will never repent. How sweet he sleeps. 
me go to sleep with him. I am very tired.” 
| suiting the action to the word she threw 
self upon the bed by the side of the child, lay- 
her hand caressingly upon his forehead. 
turned away and sewed on in silence for 
o time ; then rising found the maniac’s eyes 
ed. Once more gentle slumber had been 
to those restless, sleepless lids. 
‘ould there be any truth in her words? Was 
child her own? And, if so, what was her 
y? I put the fancy from me; it was too 
‘ish to be harbored ; but in a few moments my 
1 was again dwelling upon it. I passed 
in to the bedside, to trace the resemblance 
there must be, if they were mother and son, 
‘there it was. Unnoticed, while both were 
ke, it could not but be observed while they 
t. The same broad, rather low brow, the 
e clinging, trusting, almost weak expression 
‘\e lips, the same straight nose. 
‘ays passed on. Maria, as she told me to 
her, seemed to have forgotten that Jamie, 
‘im as he called himself, lived. Hour after 
- she sat in the same chair, gazing at the 
st, but becoming each day weaker. 
alled a physician unknown to her. When 
ntered the room, she started from her chair 
‘ cowered behind it in an agony of fear. But 
° many avowals on my part that the gentle- , 
1 wis only Dk San a vety dear friend,” 
consented to return to her former place. Dr. 
onderson lovked*at me and shook his head, at 
same time pointing up, and saying, “ There 
will the weary rest.” 
week passed and Maria laydying. I scarce- 
ft her, hoping that her clouded mind might 
more be illuminated, that reason would re- 
» her sway this side the grave; nor was I 
ppointed. She had slept, and now turned to 
vith wondering but sane looks. She took 
‘and ; 
You have been very kind to the poor, friend- 
maniac. I know now that I have long been 
ne. None but God will ever know how keen 
agony that made me thus.” 
begged her not to agitate herself, but she 
t speak now, she said, and went on : 
Was there not a child, a poor boy, here one 


” 


‘ 


There was, and Jamie is here now,” I replied. 
tick flush spread over her face as I spoke 
ame. 
O, let me see him, now, quick ” 
brought the child. She gazed upon him for 
ment, turned back the collar from his neck, 
ted to a crimson spot, the size of a pea upon 
houlder, then clasped him wildly in her arms, 
‘inting hurried kisses on his brow and lips. 
‘mie was somewhat frightened, nor did he 
y at all the unceremonious embrace, and in 
ough way struggled to free himself. 
\las! he does not know me, so well as I 
iim. Send him away. I want to speak 
» my strength lasts.” 
omplied with her wish, and she continued : 
You will easily guess what Iam about to 
ou. Jamie is my child. He was born in 
, how long ago isthat? I cannot tell.” 
veplied, and Maria resumed : 
{tis the usual tale of man’s falsehood and 
an’s weakness. I cannot say much more. 
ve stayed at No. 10, —— Street. Every 
my board has been paid in advance, and I 
ve money has been sent for the education of 
hild, but I never could find out certainly. 
) Mrs. Barckmann and tell her my end, and 
{ wish her to give you my box. You will 
-mong other almost useless articles, a pamph- 
manuscript ; it will tell all, though perhaps 
yy 
e last words were uttered in a scarcely 
le whisper, and with nearly closed eyelids, 
leep once more fell sweetly upon the wreck 
»me. It was the last sleep. She passed so 
from life to death I knew it not, although 
by her bedside, and gazed upon her face. 


’ 





‘now time to narrate the conversations I 
ld with Jamie, respecting his home pre- 
to his coming to me, and of his early 
‘tions. 

day following his arrival, I said to him, 
¢, where did you live before you came 
'sterday ?” , 

a’n’t tell ye.” 

hy not ?” 

ya'll send me back, and I don’t want to 
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“No, Jamie, I will not send you back; you 
may stay with me if you will be a good boy.” 

“ Sure—wont you let Old Donnelly have me 
again?” 

Jamie had seized my hand in his eagerness, 
and seemed as if his happiness or misery hung 
upon my next words. 

“No, Mr. Donnelly shall never take you away 
from me,” 

“0, I will be so good, if you will tell me what 
it is to be good; nobody ever told me anything 
about it.” 

“You must not swear again, then, if you want 
to please me.” For he had used several oaths 
during the conversation. 

“ Swear—what is swear? I don’t know.” 

After explaining my meaning, I repeated my 
first question, to which he replied : 

“T lived with Old Donnelly, in S——’s Alley ; 
but he aint my father, and the old woman aint 
my mother. Old Donnelly whipped me once, 
when I was ever so little, for calling him 
father.” 

“Did you ever ask him who your parents 
were ?” 

“What did you say?” 

“Did you ever ask him who your father and 
mother were ?”’ 

“O, yes; I asked him once, and he said I was 
an imp of sin, and that was enough for me to 
know.” 

“ Did he ever drink rum ?” 

“Yes, sometimes, and then he whipped me 
dreadfully, and would turn me out of doors, 
and tell me go beg, for it was good enough for 
me; but then they kept me begging, and used to 
whip me if I did not bring home a lot, and I was 
so cold and hungry in the winter.” 

“What made you come and sleep under my 
steps that night ?” 

“Why he and the old woman both got drunk, 
and beat me, and I hoped I should die before 
morning if I staid out in the cold.” 

During ‘another conversation I learned that 
Old Donnelly had a “big trunk,” as Jamie 
called it, under the bed, where he thought there 
was money, because when Donnelly and his 
wife were in good humor he had heard them say- 
ing that it was most full of the “shiners,” or 
“round ones,” or “ beauties.” 

I tried in vain to call up some recollections of 
his life previous to his stay with Old Donnelly ; 
cold, hunger, beating and hard words were the 
only memories he seemed to have. Was it 
strange if the child was fierce and repulsive in 
his manners and looks? But he was softening 
under the influences of love and home comforts. 
I read stories to him, so as to induce him to learn 
to read, without, however, telling him my object. 
I was obliged on one occasion to lay aside the 
book as the interest of the story culminated; 
when I returned to the room, I found him turn- 
ing the leaves of the book rather impatiently. 

“ What troubles you, Jamie?” said I. 

“T cannot read.” ; 

“Would you like to learn?” 


» “@aese I shouldpbued can’t?” - ~ . 


“ Why can’t you learn, Jainie, as well as other 
boys Cd ; 

“ Don’t know, only I can’t.” 

“If you wish, I will teach you, but it will be 
difficult for you, and take a long time to learn 
to read well.” 

“Let me begin now, and I will be good all 
day.” 

The boy’s heart was in his work, and in the 
space of a few weeks he had made more progress 
than many another child of equal ability would 
in as many years. 

I hesitated long whether to go to Donnelly’s 
and Mrs. Barckmann’s. It,would be much 
pleasanter should they never know Jamie’s fate, 
for then no one would ever interfere with me in 
educating him ; on the other hand, I was sure 
they had dealt unjustly by Maria and her boy, 
and I wished that they might no longer receive 
money on their account; and again the hope 
would arise that from them something might be 
learned of Jamie’s friends. Summoning Dr. 
Sanderson, I imparted Maria’s story, so far as I 
knew it, and asked him to appoint an early day 
to accompany me to these places, for I disliked 
much going alone. 

“Tam at leisure this morning,” he replied, 
“and the sooner this matter is searched out, the 
better.” 

We entered his carriage, which stood at the 
door. 

“ Where shall we drive first ?”” 

“To Mrs. Barckmann’s, I think. We may 
there learn something of Jamie, as well as his 
mother ; and at Donnelly’s we shall have but lit- 
tle chance of success, unless we are prepared to 
force him to terms.” 

A short drive brought us to the place indicat- 
ed. It was a small, old wooden house, sur- 
rounded upon three sides by quite a large yard, 
the gable standing toward the street. As we 
opened the gate, which creaked loudly, a some- 
what comely looking woman of about fifry drew 
aside one of the closely drawn curtains, to gaze 
at the intruders; but finding her gaze met by 
one equally curious, she abruptly retreated. Our 
knock summoned an old man, who might have 
been husband, father or servant to the person we 
had seen at the window. He was wrinkled and 
bent to the last degree, but with a still vigorous 
look in his deep-set, dark-blue eyes, while his 
garments and bearing were those of a servant. 
Devermived to carry my intention out, I said 
without hesitation . 

“ We wish to see Mrs. Bares. 
minutes.” 

“ Your names, and I will ask if she can .. ., 
on you.” 

“Dr. Sanderson and Mrs. Grey.” 


nn, for a few 


The wrinkled face turned away, closed the 



























silver candlesticks in which were no candles, 
and a very diminutive pair of silver snuffers. 

“ Mrs. Barckmann, I suppose ?” said I. 

“The same; and you are Mrs. Grey?” I 
bowed. “What is your pleasure with me? I 
think we are strangers.” 

The comely face was getting less so every 
moment. The abundance of flesh was not suffi- 
cient to cover the hard outlines of chin and 
mouth, while the expression of the whole face 
was selfish and unscrupulous. The eyes were 
finely formed, of a good color; but looked és if 
warding off inquiry, as if the soul was con- 
scious of concealments which it feared to have 
penetrated. 

“Your thought is correct; I came at the re- 
quest of Maria, a maniac, who has boarded with 
you for some years past.” 

There was a slight and momentary compres- 
sion about the lips, a motion as if to turn the 
eyes from my gaze, but checked by a strong will 
ere it was done, and Mrs. Barckmann replied : 

“Tt was a fiction of Maria’s that she boarded 
with me, if by that she meant that she paid any 
board. I never have received a cent from her 
since she entered my house.” 

“ How long since she came to you ?” 

“ More than nine years.” 

“May I ask what motive induced you to 
care for a maniac so many years without any 
recompense ?”” re 

“‘T shall hardly be expected to answer such a 
question, put by a stranger. There are unfor- 
tunate ones in every family.” 

“ Shall I conclude that the unfortunate Maria 
was of your family ?” 

“You can conclude what you like. I have not 
said that she is, or is not.” 

“Will you have the goodness to tell me where 
her child, Jamie she called him, is to be found ?” 

“Not till I know why you question me so 
closely concerning this woman, and how you 
came to know of her having a child.” 

“ Perhaps then, you will tell me where Maria 
is at this moment, as you are not willing to speak 
of the child ?” 

“She often wanders away for many days; I 
presume she will soon return, though she has 
been gone longer than usual.” 

“What was her object in leaving you so 
often ?”” 

“She always went in search of her Jamie, as 
she called him, for I may as well tell you that we 
put him to school as soon as he was old enough 
to learn anything, and have kept the place a 
secret, so that he might grow up with no knowl- 
edge of his weak, maniac mother.” 

All this seemed quite plausible, and in accord- 
ance with worldly usage, if not strictly kind, but 
I distrusted the cold, measured tones, the fixed, 
though unwilling gaze. I stepped toward the 
woman, and said : 

“Maria is dead ; she died perfectly sane in my 
house ; Jamie was with her and is living with 
me now; he has never been at school, unless you 
call Old Donnelly a teacher, and no doubt he 


could not tell, for ere I ceased speaking she 
turned and moved toward a door in the back 
side of the room, and without opening it, called, 
“Josiah!” A moment after the same bent 
figure that had opened the street door, entered, 
saying : 

“ Did you call, wife ?” 

Making no reply, she stood as if expecting to 
hear more. Dr. Sanderson came to my aid. 

“Mrs. Grey nursed the poor wanderer in her 
last days, saw her buried in her own tomb, and 
now has the boy she has mentioned in her 
family.” 

“TI suppose then you wish to be paid for 
the expense and trouble you have put upon 
yourself ?” 

“No, madam, I came merely to perform my 
promise given during the last moments of one 
who is now ‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.’”” 

“ May I ask what this promise was ?” 

“That I should come to you, inform you of 
her death, and receive her box with its contents, 
in token of her gratitude.” 

“If that is all, ’tis easily accomplished. If 
you expect to be much better off for the contents 
of the box, you are likely to be disappointed ; I 
could not afford to keep her very richly clothed.” 

Josiah left the room at a hint from his wife, 
and soon returned, bringing with him so small a 
mahogany box, that the idea of speaking of it 
as containing clothing, was absurd in the ex- 
treme ; but Mrs. Barckmann, with great gravity, 
remarked that there was the box, to which we 
were welcome, she wished none of its contents. 

I tried the lid—it was fast ; but on applying the 
| key which Maria handed me, it yielded, and I 
saw a few feminine trifles, but no manuscript. 
The only curious thing was a soiled kid glove, 
evidently a gentleman’s. I re-locked the box, 
gave it to Dr. Sanderson, and having asked him 
by means of the alphabet used by the deaf, if we 
should speak of the manuscript, and being an- 
swered by his opening the door, I bowed and 
passed gladly into the open air again. 

No more convincing proot of Mrs. Barck- 
| mann’s guilt was needed, than we already had, 
in her silence when Donnelly was mentioned, 
| when I repeated several times that Jamie was 
with me, and that she could and did refrain from 





| one who had been an inmate of her family for 
| years. 
We were now on the way to S 
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was, very mean vice.’ - 
The near ¥ Jagd had appyoa my. 
‘own, became livid, with fear or hate I 


























asking any questions with regard to the death of | 
| 


say stop a minute.” 

The horses stood still; we were opposite a 
watch-house, and I realized how the doctor in- 
tended to arrange for our outrider. But no 
sooner had we stopped than the little rascal 
showed his head at the door, and begged to be 
taken in, for he had something to tell us, We 
might gain, we could not lose by taking him at 
his word, so he was soon established on the seat 
opposite us. ; 

“ Well, boy, what have you to tell me?” said 
Dr. Sanderson. 

“ Not much now, only the story he told about 
Jim’s being sick, and costing him so much is all 
a lie; and what you said about hees beating Jim 
is all truth; and he has got a mint of money 
about somewhere, and he bees counting it every 
night.” 

“So you listened at the door while I was in 
Mr. Donnelly’s room ?” 

“Don’t be calling him, mister; he’s Old Don- 
nelly, and I hate him cause K@ turned mother out 
when she was sick, and we had to go down to 
the Island a while. But I have bothered him 
for it, and I will. I’ve listened cause I know 
there is wickedness going on, and I want to get 
‘ Geevus ’ hold of him, jest as you, mister, thought 
you would get him hold of me when the man 
pulled up. I'll have him, yet; I am old enough 
to take my oathin court. Perhaps you will help 
me, stranger, I thought you was mad with Old 
Donnelly when you was talking with him.” 

“ Well, my boy, what is your name?” 

“ Dennis O'Flaherty.” 

“ Can you tell me whether Ddhnelly has many 
visitors ?” 

“ Not many, there’s one old un comes pretty 
often.” 

“ Bent and wrinkled, with sharp eyes ?” 

“ He’s the one.” 

“ Well, you go back, and jf==geee there, or 
any other one, listen as you have to-day, 
and I will pay you for your time.” 

The boy protested that he would sooner have 
help to pay Old Donnelly, than money, but the 
money would help his mother, and so he went 
off, Dr. Sanderson having given him his address. 

Nothing could be made ong of Donnelly, Dr. 
Sanderson said. He and his wife both vowed 
they were but poor people, beggars almost, and 
that it was hard to be accused of ill-treating a 
poor boy they had taken from the hospital when 
its parents died, and had brought up as they 
would their own, though it was but poorly. They 
would own to no knowledge of Mrs. Barckmann. 
They were willing that any one should take the 
child, they would be glad to be rid of the 
ungrateful imp. 

I left the carriage at my door, and as the doc- 
tor drove away he promised to see me on the 
morrow, when perhaps we should have heard 
from our little spy, Dennis O’Flaherty. There 


i 
except in the fancy of a poor\' maniac. There 
was quite a probability that Mrs. Barckmann 
and Donn.iiy would share the yearly stipend 
paid for the support of Maria and Jamie, while 
the one was cold in her grave, and the other 
cared for in my house. 

I had passed an anxious night, and was startled 
by an early call from Dr. Sanderson. He had 
seen Dennis, who told him that Donnelly had 
been out the moment we had gone, that he went 
to No 10 —— Street, and staid there a long 
while, but nobody had been at Donnelly’s house 
during the day. Dr. Sanderson had related the 
circumstances of the case to a friend, an eminent 
lawyer, hoping that the parties could be forced 
to make statements concerning the reception of 
money for the support of Maria and Jamie; but 
was told no legal proceedings would avail 
anything. 

“ What more can we do, Mrs. Grey ?” 

“It looks rather dark ; but we must do some- 
thing. I cannot bear the idea of such dishonesty 
going unpunished.” 

“We might advertise, and possibly stop 
the remittances, if we gain no trace of the 
connection.” 

“If we could do that I should be satisfied, for 
if we find friends they might wish to take Jamie 
from me, and I am getting really attached to 
him.” 

“ What papers shall we insert it in?” 

“ Give it as wide a circulation as possible.” 

We parted, and two days after, my morning 
paper contained the following paragraph : 

“To Wom 1T May ConceRN.—A maniac, 
named Maria, died at the house of a lady in this 
city, declaring that funds had been sent yearly by 
friends for her support, and that of her child 
Jamie, born in 18—, which fands have been ap- 
propriated to other uses, and said Maria and 
child have been left to the charity of strangers. 
Any person having sent moncy to this city for 
such purpose, will do well to communicate with 
Dr. Samuel J. Sanderson before making further 
remittances.” 

Papers were requested to copy, and a month 
having passed with no response, the paragraph 
was re-inserted. A few days only after the sec- 
ond insertion, Dr. Sanderson called late at night, 
and with some agitation of manner, told me that 
he had received a note, without any signature, 
wishing him to call at the Albion Hotel the next 
morning, concerning an advertisement that had 


| lately appeared in his name. 


| and arriving there, I remained in the carriage, | 


| hile Dr. Sanderson entered a house teeming 
| with Wisehed inmates, and recking with filth. 
After an almost endless stay, the good doctor 


door upon us, and we heard the sound of whis- | emerged from the building, took his place beside 
pers, indicating that some person had been quite | ne without speaking, and droveaway. I looked 


near during our short interview. 


After a little 
delay the door was again opened, and a servant 


bek from the window, and saw three ragged 
bos clinging to the carriage for the sake of the 


girl bade us enter, and showed the way to the | ride. afier a moment I looked again, and 
room whence the comely matron had looked foundwe had but a solitary outrider. I then | 
forth. She stood near the centre of the room, | Mentiosd the fact to my companion, who 


which was large and low, and furnished primly 
with antique chairs and tables; no sofas, ott. . 
mans or lounges, no mantel ornaments, save two arrange tha ‘The fellow followed me aewale 


glanced ~er his shoulder and said: 
“Doggy and rather bold, too; but I will 





| the directions given in the note 


“ Will you accompany me, Mrs. Grey ?” 


“Tf it is necessary, I will; but would rather | 


not go.” 

“I think you had better go; I do not know 
in what spirit I may meet the writer of the note, 
and then ‘two heads are better than one—’” 

“If one is a woman's,” said I. 

“Then fou will go?” 

“ Yes ; I will be ready at ten o’clock.” 

At half past ten, we sat in a small but comfort- 
able private parlor of the Albion Hotel, waiting 
to see the oceupant of Room 106, according to 
In a few mo- 
ments there entered from a sleeping-room adjoin 
ing, a man of about thirty-five years of age, 
medium size, pale, with noble head, features and 


and down again, and I have no doubt he listened 
while I talked to Old Donnelly. Dick, Dick, I | 





sorrow. There was a quick, anxious glance at 
my companion, then one of almost disappoint- 


ment as his eye rested upon myseif. 


Dr. Sanderson rose, handed him the note he had 
received, saying : 

“Tam come in answer to this note; do I 
address the writer?” 

“You do, sir; but, pardon, -=2am, I hoped, 
sir, you would have come alone.” 

“T thought best not; in fact I could not, as I 
have only acted as the agent of this lady in the 
business of which we would speak.” 

“Ts this then the lady whose charity moved her 
to take the forsaken, the outcast under her 
roof ?”” 

“Tt is.” 

“ Will you, sir, or you, madam, tell me what 
you know of these unfortunate ones ?” 





stranger was upon me daring the whole. At the 
mention of Mrs. Barckmann’s name, he passcd 
his hand across his brow as if he would recollect 
something standing indistinctly in his memory. 
His brow would gather in a frown or soften in 
pity as I went on. When speaking of the box, 
he wished a description of it; but it seemed to 
afford no satisfaction. I mentionod several ar- 





the gentleman’s worn glove. 

“ What was the color ; was itkid, and buttoned 
with a gold stud ?” 

“ Tt was kid, a dark brown, and had evidently 
been fastened with a stud, though there was none 
in it when I saw it.” 

“Have you the glove ?” 

“Yes, here it is.’ And drawing from my 
reticule a small paper package, I handed it to 
him. 

He seized it eagerly, unfolded it, saying, the 
moment his glance rested upon it, “The same !” 
Then to my surprise, he drew from a pocket in 
the inner side of his vest, a little morocco bay, 
and from it the mate to the glove, and spreading 
them out side by-side on the table by which he 
sat, he seemed lost in thoughi. 

We sat in silence some minutes, when the 
stranger spoke as follows : 

“T do not know as you will give credence to 
the story of a stranger; but what I have to say 
is of such a nature that no one would be likely to 
doubt it. I will be as brief as possible ; but even 
then, fear I shall trespass too long upon your 
time.” 

Being assured that our business was to attend 
to him, he proceeded. 

“Maria, who died at your house, Mrs. Grey, 
was once my aftianced bride. She was the 
daughter of a small trader, in Glasgow, Scot- 
land. My family stood above hers in social po- 
sition ; ‘my father having been a lawyer of some 
note, and having held for many years an honor- 
able office under the crown. All were proud 
but myself. I was entirely democratic in prin- 
ciple and conduct when I returned from the uni- 
versity. ry ust also add that my principles were 

a niy-gyadact nor batter than my 




































principl This never troubled my family ; but 
my co! association with ‘vulgar people,’ 


as they termed all beneath them in the social 
scale, soon led to high words, and coolness suc- 
ceeded, so that I scarcely was a member of the 
family during several years. I must say in jas- 
tice to myself and my chosen friends, that I 
found more moral principle, greater worth and 
reliability of character among them than in the 
higher cirele in which I had formerly moved. 
Among these friends was John Radkin, to whom 
I was much attracted by his earnest and strong 
love of liberty, his earnest endeavors to carry 
out his principles into life. At length I was in- 
vited to pass an evening at his house, for the 
purpose of discussing our favorite topics. We 
had sat more than an hour, when a young gir! 
came in, and in a low tone gave a message to 
Radkin She was not beautiful, as many reckon 
beauty, but there was in her face and figure an air 
of such freshness and purity, that my attention 
was riveted toherface. Once and once only her 
glance rested upon the stranger by her father’s 
side. Again and again I passed an evezing 
with my friend, and soon it came about that I 
was admitted to the family sitting-room, and 
conversation took a more general turn. Maria 
was as innocent, as pure and unsophisticated as 
she had seemed to me on that first evening. Her 
doting parents had spared no pains in educating 
her, so that with the exception of a few showy 
accomplishments, she was the equal of my sis- 
ters, or any of their associates. I loved her. I 
asked her hand in marriage. Her father would 
grant his consent on no other terms than that my 
her would sanction our union. He would not 
be the cause, nor have his daughter the cause of 
arupture in any man’s family. He knew I 
would not look down upon any of them; he 
would not have my family do it. 


again. He would disinherit me if 1 did. I 
wished no support; his consent to receive and 
treat Maria as a daughter, was all. 


time a name and fortune. He was immovabie ; 
and despairing, I returned to Radkin and Maria. 
I begged again for my bride; I would cut my- 
self off from my family, never would see them 
more ; but the stout will would not yield. Would 
that I might blot out the year succeeding that of 
which I speak. She is forgiven, and at rest; the 
time will come for me too. We were secretly 
betrothed, and though Radkin told me in a frank, 
| manly way, that he should be glad to see me at 
his little counting-room, I mnst come to his 
house no more. We met a few times only, dur- 
ing the six months following. God forgive me 
that my love was impure and selfish—Maria 
} would in a few months 





become a mother. I 
was quietly making preparations for marriage, 
when one day her father came.ts me in a just 
fury, and branded me by many a foul but well 
| deserved epithet, and finished by demanding 
that his daughter should be returned to his roof, 
dishonored though she was. ! kaew not but that 
she was there. How sharp the pang that pierced 
my heart I can scarcely now endure to recall 
| Mr. Radkin was at last convinced that my inten- 
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Irecounted the story. The fixed eye of the | 


ticles which were contained in it, among them | 


carriage, the entire person bearing the marks of 


| from home two days, and then for the first sime 
With per- | Mrs. Radkin had disclosed her fears to her hus- 


fect breeding, he bowed to each, and paused. | 
| be found. 
| a broken-hearted man, and 











| confessed, that on the death of her former hus- 
My father for- | band, Mr. Handley, she had married her servant, 
bade me ever to see ‘the girl,’ as he called her, | 


| repeated, and that together they had laid and 


carried out the plan of passing off Maria’s ehfid 
Thad @ path | 


marked out for myself, whic!: would build up in | 


en 





tions were as I had stated, and together we 
sought the lost one; for Maria had been absent 


band. We sought in vain; no trace of her could 
Months rolled on; Mr. Radkin was 
soon the grave 
closed over him; nor was his wife left to 
mourn him long. My family seemed inclined 
to win me back to them, when they found 
that nothing more could be heard of Maria. 
Their efforts were useless. I lived much alone, 
having procured a situation as copying-clerk in a 
large counting-room. I will not fatigue you by 
rehearsing the mental changes that came over 
me ; but remorse and sorrow have never depart- 
ed from me from then till now. Five vears of 
bitter waiting, searching, hoping and disappoint- 
ment rolled on. I was suddenly summoned to 
the bedside of my dying father, who then told 
me that he, and he alone, had taken Maria from 
me ; that from the time | had spoken of our mar- 
riage he had kept spies upon us; that when he 
saw marriage was determined upon, he had taken 
Maria and sent her to America, under pretence 
that the order was from me, and that I would 
join heron shipboard. Then he told me that 
soon after giving birth to a child that had proved 
to be idiotic, Maria had become insane, and 
would never be cured. He had sent yearly to Mr. 
Handley, two hundred dollars, and hoped I would 
continue to do the same. And so he died, ad- 
monishing me to marry, and forget that early 
passion. How my heart shuddered : Maria in- 
sane, our child an idiot. I never doubted my 
father’s word ; I do not now ; a part of the story 
was true. This Mrs. Barckmann, or Mr. Hand- 
ley, whoever it may be that has received this 
money, must have deceived him. I had at last 
determined to come to America, and at least be 
near my victims, for I could call them nothing 
else. In the first paper I glanced at after my ar- 
rival, your advertisement met my eye. Now, my 
kind friends, will you let me see my boy, before 
we take any other steps ?” 

During this recital, the stranger had walked 
up and down the room ; now fast, now slow, with 
his eyes generally fixed intently upon the carpet. 
But a strong shudder now and then shook his 
attenuated form, and an occasional glance at his 
auditors, or upward, revealed much of the strug- 
gle which he had passed through. Dr. Sanderson 
replied : 

“T do not doubt your story, sir. Your look 
and manner convince me you have told us the 
whole truth, not sparing yourself, not uselessly 
criminating others; but you will own, sir, that 
Mrs. Grey’s wishes ought to have some weight 
with regard to this boy.” 

“Certainly, Dr. Sanderson, and I hardly feel 
competent to say what my own wishes are at 
present, only that I would see the child.” 

“ Then, sir, if you will take a seat in my car- 
riage, we will drive to Mrs. Grey's at once,” 

The distance was soon passed, and in gilence. 
As we entered the drawing-room, Jamie started 
up from a book of sae he had amused himself 


with, and seeing nget, statte bach to escape 
ps ham ; ona 


“ Jamie,” said I. 

The stranger started. 
Call him Jamie Colgate.” 

I repeated the call. ‘ Jamie, come to me; I 
wish you to speak with Mr. Colgate.” I was 
obeyed, but reluctantly, for Jamie had not yet 
learned to meet strangers without fear. I placed 
his hand in his father’s, saying, “This is your 
father, Jamie ; he has come to see you.” 

“T don’t want any father ; I want to stay with 
you. Fathers aint so good as you.” 

“Jamie, I will be good to you, but I will not 
take you from Mrs. Grey, if she wishes to have 
you stay.” 


“Tt is my own name. 





Since that day many years have passed. 
Jamie Colgate has become Mr. James Colgate, 
merchant; but he has not left Mrs. Grey, and 
now he is about to bring a bride under the 
family roof, that our circle may be complete, 
he says. 

Now as I finish writing this little sketch, a 
gray head looks up from a book on the opposite 
side of the table, and remarks : 

. “ How this November wind whistles ; I think 
we shall have snow before morning.” 

It is Jamie's father; more content, he says, 
than he ever hoped to be; but the sad eye, fixed 
for hours upon the glowing coal of a winter's 
night, or upon the quiet stars in summer, tell of 
remorse and sorrow still. 

Would any reader care to know the fate of 
Mrs. Barckmann, I do not know it. Mr. Colgate 
and Dr. Sanderson once visited her, when the 
former recognized her as a woman who had for- 
merly served in his father’s family. Filled with 
consternation at beholding Mr. Colgate, she 


because he knew some things she would not have 



















for an idiot, and then of taking the money paid 
for their support, themselves, except a trifle 
which they paid Donnelly on Jamie’s account. 
She came over, she said, with Maria, who grad- 
ually came to believe the story they told her of 
her lover’s faithlessness, and that they would 
take care of her. 

With the words, “ Pray God that he forgive 
you, as I will that he may forgive us all,” Mr. 
Colgate left her; nor would he listen to Dr. 
Sanderson's oft repeated wish to make her dis- 
gorge her ill-gotten gains. “ Leave her to God 
and her conscience,” was his constant reply. 


-_- ¢ ore + ---— 
RENEW THE FALLING FRUIT TREES. 


Some have died of age, after long and fruitful 
lives, trees planted by your predecessors upon 
the farm = have enjoyed the frait of their 
labors, and it is meet that you should plant for 
others, even if you never see their fru. Some 
trees of your own planting are already dead. Ik 
is Not strange that every planting is not a suc- 
cess. All crops fal someumes, and the frat 
grower must have his share of failares. Trees 
weil planted are much more likely to live than ww 
die Plant pears and apples next epring from 
the best nursery near you, aod let your children 
less you —F rchanoe. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“WILL” TO HIS SISTER BELLA. 


BY BELLA Z MINTER. 


And wouldst thou then with joy behold 
The rover in his own loved home? 

To him "twere bliss, ah, joy untold, 
Could he but say, ‘I now will come.” 


But Summer's sun must set again, 
Dear sister, ere we yet shall meet; 

His scorching beams must dry the plain, 
And Winter bring his snow and sleet. 


Though distant we may wander on, 

Long years may pass in swift array ; 
¥et still, with each returning moon, 

Our thoughts are far with friends away. 


The dear old spots we loved of yore, 
Are doubly dear when far we roam ; 

We long to view those scenes once more, 
Which lay around our cherished home. 


Then let us hope no distant day 
May find me ’mid Virginia’s hills, 
With heart as light as glistening spray, 
That rises from her rippling rills. 


And now Ill say ‘‘ Good-by,” once more. 
To home, to friends, and thee, dear Bell ; 
I love that good old word of yore, 
But will not say to thee ‘ Farewell.” 


‘(Written for The Flag of our Union.) - 


THERESA DI MONTALDI. 


7 BY EDGAR W. TURNBULL. 








Tue lofty cathedral of Santa Rosalia, in the 
fair eity of Palermo, situated in the Val di 
Mazzara, was thronged with a crowd of devout 
worshippers celebrating the feast of St. Giuseppe. 
Apart from thé crowd and alone, enveloped in a 
cloak, stood a man whose eyes seemed fixed on 
one object, and who among that throng seemed 
conscious of the presence of but one fair being. 
His countenance betrayed the emotions which 
filled his soul; and a close observer might have 
detected, in his calm, earnest gaze, the workings 
of a mind full of deep design and artifice. His 
figure was tall and commanding, and at a care- 
less glance, one might have pronounced him 
handsome ; but a closer one would have detected 
the deep, piercing expression of the eyes, and the 
smile which appeared subtle and insinuating as 
his manners. And yet this man, Sir Richard 
Harford, was called fascinating; and, indeed, 
there had been few women, whose hearts he had 
laid siege to, who had escaped his power—for his 
was the fascination of a serpent. 

Blasé as he was, and satiated with the world, he 
had passed a month in Palermo without being 
able to find anything in which to indulge his 
thirst for novelty, until, in the church of Santa 
Rosalia, a face and a voice had roused his almost 
deadened senses. While he stood enraptured 
with the sight, the rich tones of the organ pealed 
forth, and then a voice of such sweetness, such 
purity filled the cathedral, that every..eye was 
turned on the fair chorister as she stood in her 
entrancing beauty anf purity, unconscious, ge it 
were, of Gught save tle preserive of her Maker 

Theresa di Montaldi was acknowledged to be 
the most beautiful maiden in Palermo; or, in- 
deed, one might have said in the whole fair island 
of Sicily. Hers was one of those faces which 
make us “sigh even to have seen such,” 
and ah! many a noble-hearted Palermitan had 
signed in vain for the fair Theresa—she, who in 
her retired and secluded life, lived for, loved but 
onealone. But the ceremonies are ovcr, and the 
crowd are leaving the cathedral. Theresa, draw- 
ing her veil closely around her, and accompanied 
by a duenna, with a light step quickly descends 
the steps of the church, and, all unconscious as 
she was of the observance of any one, there was 
one who, as she hastened on in her beauty and 
innocence, thinking only of the loved face that 
would greet her on her return, had marked her 
for his victim. 

Theresa had been married but two months to 
Enrico di Monteldi, a noble youth, who loved 
her with all the unchanging fervor and devotion 
of a true Italian. Since their marriage, nothing 
had happened to mar their mutual happiness. 
Constantly in each other’s society, they wished 
for no other ; and their days passed in such unin- 
terrupted felicity, that Theresa sometimes trem- 
bled in the fear that it could not last, believing 
such happiness was seldom the lot of mortals, 
and fearing that sooner or later the cloud must 
break upon them. But Enrico smiled her fears 
away ; and as he reclined at her feet in their gar- 
den, the air heavy with the perfume of orange- 
blossoms, they gazed with silent rapture on each 
other, and as they gazed, forgot that they were 
mortals. But alas the day that she had returned 
with a joyous face and happy heart to Enrico! 
Why does he not come forth to meet her, as 
usual? Why does he leave her to seek him, as 
he sits unmoved in her presence, and gazes 
through the lattice out upon the street? And 
worst of all, why, when she approaches him with 
an anxious, inquiring look, does he frown upon 
her? During the year of their betrothal, the 
months of their marriage, this was the first time 
he had frowned on her. What could it mean? 
She approached him, and throwing her arms 
about his neck, begged of him to tell her all. 
He spoke not, but looked at her—a look which, 
had deceit or treachery lurked in that heart, 
would have turned her eyes into her very soul; 
but she stood calmly before him. 

“ Theresa!” he exclaimed, at last, “look out 
upon the strada. Think youthat I do not see 
that tall figure who, since your entrance, has 


| 
| 


three times passed and re-passed our house? | 


Think you I did not see him {follow you from 
church? And more than this, by heaven, ft is 
not the first time !”” 

As he finished these words, his voice faltered, 
and the anguish he felt, the struggle with his 
feelings, was painfully evident. And the pangs 
of Theresa—who can describe them? As she 
stood there, in her beauty and angelic purity, 


| side, and breathing words of consolation in her | 


what human being could have dared to distrust | 


her? Alas, the dreaded cloud was gloomily 
dawning upon them which was to sever their 
dearest ties! Theresa looked out upon the 


quivering lip and voice which told plainly the 


| conflict she endured, she exclaimed : 


“Santa Madre! has it come to this? O, that 
I should have lived to see this wretched day, 


when you, Enrico—you, who orphan as I am, 


alone I cared for, lived for—believe me conscious 


| of being followed daily from church by this 


man! No, Enrico, it shall not be! Know, then 
—I swear it—that I have just looked upon this 
man for the firsttime! But, since you have so 
soon lost your faith in me, it is better, far better, 
that we should part.” 

Enrico trembled. He was not prepared for 
this on the part of Theresa—deemed not that 
his gentle bride would resent his suspicions with 
such vehemence—and, in a moment, the sense 
of his injustice, the cruel wrong he had done 
her in suspecting her so quickly, for so light a 
cause for his suspicion, all rushed upon his mind, 
and, as she stood there, motionless in her queen- 
like beauty, he threw himself at her feet, and 
kissing her hand, begged her to forgive him. 
She bade him rise. 

“No,” he exclaimed, “here let me kneel at 
thy feet! Humiliated as I am, I feel too base to 
stand in thy presence.” 

She bent over him, imprinted a kiss upon his 
brow, and their sorrows were forgotten in a mu- 
tual embrace. The first cloud had darkened 
their happy home for a brief space, and sunshine 
had again dawned, only to give place to a still 
heavier one which was threatening them. 

At the time our story commenced, the Revolu- 
tion of 18— had just begun, when many a noble 
fellow was obliged to flee for safety to another 
country, or be put to death in his own. Enrico 
was at the head of a young band of republicans 
who had taken a prominent part in the rebellion, 
and now, to save himself, was obliged to fly 
from his home and Theresa, with scarcely a 
parting word or look. He sailed for England ; 
and Theresa, half-bewildered with this sudden 
misfortune, was left in desolation, without hope 
of ever beholding him more. The sole chance 
of seeing him was by going to England herself, 
to seek him, and her whole soul was filled with 
this dream. 





The scene now opens in London. Two years 
have passed, and Her Majesty’s Theatre is filled 
with an audience eagerly awaiting the lifting of 
the curtain. All London seems astir to hear the 
famous cantatrice, who, after charming thous- 
ands on the continent of Europe, was to make 
her first appearance in England in the opera of 
La Juive. United to a voice of marvellous 
power and sweetness, she possessed a face beauti- 
ful as an angel’s, and a character “ unspotted 
from the world.” Her debut to-night in London 
was honored by the presence of royalty, and a 
great triumph was to crown her efforts. The 
theatre was thronged to its utmost, and every 
eye was lighted up with expectation of her en- 
trance. Bursts of applause and admiration 
greeted her coming; exclamations of wonder 
and delight at her bewildering beauty, were 
heard on evefy side; and; as she ped for- 
ward after het acknowledgmemt of 
tion, the transports subsided, a sole’ stillness 
pervaded the house, and, as she po rth her 
thrilling notes, their melting pathos séemed to 
touch each soul. Ah, that crowd entranced by 
her beauty! little did they dream, while gazing 
at that face, beaming with smiles and happiness, 
of the wretchedness and desolation of her heart ; 
little did they dream, when the curtain had fallen 
and hidden her from their eyes, which would 
fain have gazed longer, that tears took the place 
of smiles, and that her hours of solitude were 
passed in grief! For the fair prima donna was 
no other than the once happy Theresa di Mon- 
taldi; and in that dark, tall figure, who stands 
with the same earnest gaze as when he first be- 
held her in the church of Santa Rosalia, we 
recognize the features of Sir Richard Harford. 

After her husband’s departure, Sir Richard 
had eagerly watched his opportunity—had waited 
till the first shock of grief had given place to a 
dull calm, and, with the adroit and subtle man- 
agement of which he was. the master, despite of 
her retired life, he succeeded, through a friend 
of Enrico’s, in obtaining access to her society ; 
and by feigning a deep interest in the fate of her 
husband, and by constantly talking to her of 
him, she felt almost an enjoyment in his society. 
Cunningly, step by step, did he endeavor to insin- 
uate himself in her favor; attentive to every 
want or desire, he called up every allurement in 
his power to gain her heart. Never before had 
he seen a woman for whom he had struggled so 
hard to win, or one who had so long withstood 
his fascinations. Each day her desire to visit 
England increased, but her fortune was small, 
and would barely suffice for her support in a 
place like London; and, not willing to accept 
Sir Richatd’s bounty, he proposed she should 
study to be a prima donna, and, with such a 
voice, she could soon render herself independent 
to visit any part of the globe where her husband 
might be. She recoiled at this proposal, though 
she felt it was her only hope; and, in time, Sir 
Richard had triumphed, and her consent was 
gained. With the aid of the best masters, for a 
year she studied for her profession, and became 
famous as we have seen her; but worn out with 
this false life, weary of admiration, of being 
flattered and feted even by royalty, and despair- 
ing of ever beholding Enrico more, she wished 
to live again in retirement, which was better 
suited to her refined and delicate nature. Sir 
Richard had followed her to England, and, like 
the eagle bent on his prey, he was not yet weary 
of his pursuit. 

After witnessing her success at the theatre, we 
will follow her to her home, where, after dis- 
robing herself of her costly garments and her 
sparkling jewels, she assumed a plainer attire, 
sunk exhausted upon a chair, and burying her 
head in her hands, she wept. She is awakened 
from her reverie by a knock at the door, and ere 
she has risen to open it, Sir Richard is by her 


ear; but his countenance looks troubled and 
dark, as if he were struggling with some evil 
emotion. He retires to a remote corner of the 
room, and sits with his eyes fixed on Theresa; 


strada, but betrayed no emotion; and, with a | then, suddenly rising and approaching her, he 






















































draws a paper from his pocket, and pointing to a 
marked paragraph, presents it to her; and then, 
resuming his former seat, calmly awaits the re- 
sult. She looks inquiringly, bewilderingly at 
him, and then, carelessly glancing at the paper, 
her eyes are fixed on the marked paragraph. 


“Drep—In New Orleans, on the Ist of June, 
18—, Enrico di Montaldi, a native of Palermo, 
Sicily ; obliged to flee his country during the late 
revolution, he had hardly arrived in a land of 
liberty, ere the fatal fever of the South had 
marked him for its victim.” 


“The paper fell from her hands, and Theresa 
knew no more till she awoke and found herself 
lying upon a couch, and Sir Richard standing 
by her side. 

“My God!” she exclaimed ; “have I been 
dreaming?” as she started up and gazed wildly 
around her. 

“ Alas, it is no dream!” replied he; “ your 
husband is indeed dead.” And he turned aside 
with an exulting smile. “A friend of mine, just 
arrived from America, showed me this paper 
with regard to some affair of business, and I by 
accident discovered the fatal news.” 

From that day, Theresa quitted the stage. Of 
“all who courted, followed, sought or sued,” not 
one had learned her sad history. But Sir Rich- 
ard was not yet discouraged; now, his hopes 
were at their zenith—and, although he dared not 
speak of love, he knew that sickness and poverty 
must sooner or later make her yield, for her health 
was wasting with the agonies and trials she had 
suffered, and since her retirement from her pro- 
fession, her money had been fast expended, and, 
in a place like London, even the sum she had 
acquired, woulgsoon be gone. Sir Richard lav- 
ished upon her every attention, and it was all 
done in so artful a manner, so delicately, that she 
could not fail to feel grateful. 

“ Ah, Sir Richard,” she exclaimed to him one 
day, “I can never repay Yyou/for all this kind- 


ness ; it grie ¢ to think of it.” 
. Theresa?” aim Jooked at her with those 
deep, subtle eyes; “there is but one way in 


which I would have you repay me, but I dare not 
breathe it to you.” 

She looked at him apparently perfectly uncon- 
scious of the tenor of his words, so full of meaning. 

“How—what mean you, Sir Richard? Tell 
me, I pray thee.” ~ 

“And must I tell thee? Theresa, if in return 
for a love which has consumed me, which has 
burned within me with ever-increasing ardor 
from the first moment I beheld thee, with which 
each thought, each act of my life has been gov- 
erned—in return for this devotion, this love, say 
you will be Tam repaid!” 

He paused, in’ ly awaiting her reply. 

“ Sir Richard,” she began, and she rose from 
her seat, “leave me! I will not, must not, listen 
to you. How dare you insult me with these 
mocking words?”’ And she had left the room 
ere Sir Richard had time to speak. 


g its shadows over the city 


, vom eat of a 
gre horry’“aetto and fro, dome. 
returning home after the 1a¥ors of the day—the 
tradesman front his counter, the mechanic from 
his tools, the clerk from his ledgers, the seam- 
stress from her needle—till the dawn of another 
busy day. A few dim candles were vainly 
striving to illuminate the altar of the Catholic 
cathedral in —— Street. A dark, damp gloom- 
iness pervaded the building, and not a single 
human being had assembled to witness the cere 
mony of marriage which was to be performed 
there. Soon the doors are opened, and the bride 
and bridegroom stand before the altar. They 
are Sir Richard Harford and Theresa di Mon- 
taldi! With a heart in the grave of another, 
she has, to save herself from poverty and want, 
consented to become the bride of Sir Richard. 
His deep designs of years are nearly consum- 
mated, and suecess has at last almost crowned 
his energies. Theresa, trembling with despair, 
stands before the altar; fain would she now, 
were it in her power, retract her promise and live 
a life of penury, coyld she never see Sir Richard 
more. But ‘late! his insidious snares 
have entrapped her, and she must meet her fate 
with an unflinching countenance. 

But the priest has commenced the ceremony ; 
his deep-toned and solemn voice makes Theresa 
tremble. She stands with her head cast down; 
but wken the priest is about to join their hands, 
she looks up for the first time, and as her eyes 
meet his, she becomes'deadly pale. 

“Enrico! she exclaims, and falls lifeless 
upon the marble pavement. 

Sir Richard, the picture of guilt and despair, 
attempts to raise her. 

“Villain, begone!”’ cries Enrico; “or I shall 
slay thee before the altar.”” And with his priestly 
robes thrown aside, he lifts her in his arms and 
bears her from the church to the carriage. 

For two days she remains in a state of delir- 
ium, but gradually her consciousness is restored, 
and Enrico hears her #ad history since he left 
her, learns the want and destitution which drove 
her to consent to wed Sir Richard, and beholds 
the paper containing his death, which was a base 
lie forged by Sir Richard’s hand! 

He had written to her again and again, but the 
letters had been intereepted, and he had believed 
her dead or that she had forgotten him. After 
wandering heart-broken in Scotland, he had but 
a few days before returned to London. There | 
he learned from a friend the marriage which was 
to take place, and with his bosom swelling with 
rage and indignation, believing Theresa false 
and perfidious, he assumes the priest’s robes and 
in this manner proves her heart. 

Thus, after long years of separation and sor- 
row, they were united; and, happy as they had 
been during the few first months of their mar- 
riage, all the past was forgotten in the rapture of 
the present. But Montaldi’s revenge must yet be 
satisfied; and the feeling that this man still 
lived, continually haunted him. He sent Sir 
Richard a challenge, and the next day was 
waited upon by aservant, who brought to him 
the news that Sir Richard was that morning 
found dead in his room. He had shot himself! 
and thus ended the fate of Sir Richard Harford. 
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. expiration of the time paid for. 
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(> Terms of the Frac or ovn Unton, $2,00 per an- 
num, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
See imprint on last page. 





Easuy Dons.—There is not a village or town in the 


country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for “The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at OnE DOLLAR 
Firry cents a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. 8.—There is no English edition of De Quincey's com- 


lete works—it was reserved for Ticknor & Fields of 
is city to collect all his writings and issue them in 
an elegant shape. The “ Confessions of an English 
jum-Kater” is the most 1 of his jac! ‘ 


of Literature,” father of the statesman and 
writer, pe way D'Israeli, died in 1848, at the good 
ty-one. 


D.C. L., Gloucester, Mass.—One of the most brilliant 
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A ConTRIBUTOR, ee rejection of an article is 


indicated its non-appearance. The publication of 

scaepend entiahes ts oltee aiineua, be wa aluage bi a 

feo ona onhand Ifwe were to undertake to give 

eri on each rejected article, we should fill up our 

columns. We cannot ui to return MSS. found 

to be unsuited to our publications—unless they are of 
t Span eo 8 novelette. 

D. D. Newburyport.—Euphorus, a Greek author who 
lived more than 300 years -; Mentions a comet, 
which, before » Was seen to divide into two 
distinct bodies. Hevelius states that Cysatus perceived 
— nucleus qhny comet re thgee evident inclina- 

to separate fragments, w! at one time bore 
a resemblance to an assemblage of small stars. 

Fanues, Waltham.—Thorough lies at the foun- 
dation of successful husbandry on strong soils Tile 
drains are cheapest. Put down the tiles three to 
four feet, and then you will be able to deep. 

R. L., San Francisco, Cal.—It would probably cost you 
between 400 and 600 dollars in freight to get ® cow from 


this part of the country. 

Querist.—It is only about the autumnal equinox that 
the moon’s orbit is egg © eed with the 80 
that there is very little nce in her rising for sev- 

ts. 


eral hs 
¥. F.—Vermont Black Hawk died in 1856. He was 23 


winter. 
Oxp ScuooL.—The coldest week ever known in this city 
was from the 19th to the 26th of January in last year. 
Trro.—The cabinet officers are paid 8000 dollars a year. 


+ see + 
THE RAILROAD MIRACLE, 

In scanning the physical history of our country 
for the last twenty-five years, the immense 
amount and importance of the work which has 
been accomplished in the establishment of our 
railway system, appears as though it were the 
result of miracle. If any one had been bold 
enough to predict in the year 1833, a half centu- 
ry only after the treaty of peace which confirmed 
our independence, that in twenty-five years from 
that date fhe Uni would be’ covered 
with 2 net-Work of extending from one 
end of the Union to the other, he would fave! 
been regarded as a crazy enthusiast. Truly, 
when we consider the vastness of the work, the 
immense expenditure of labor and capital which 
it has required, the complete revolution which it 
has made in the mode of travel and conveyance, 
and the trade and intercourse of the country, 
and then look back upon the few years of our 
own life within which it has all been accomplish- 
ed, the American railroad system appears like a 
stupendous miracle. 

In this wonderful achievement of enterprise, 
skill and capital, the good old State of Massa- 
chusetts has borne no small part. A pioneer in 
this, the most effective form of internal improve- 
ments, and numbering among her own works 
some of the first and most important of early 
railroads of the country, the genius, skill and 
enterprise of her sons have stamped themselves 
upon almost every mile that has been built, 
whether north, south, east or west. Nor have 
her coffers been shut against the calls of other 
States for aid in those great public improvements. 
The wealth of her moneyed men has been invested 
in their stocks and bonds with a lavish hand, 
and whether in all cases productively to the cap- 
italist or not, yet with unquestionable benefit to 
the growth and prosperity of the country. Per- 
haps it would have been better for the Old Bay 
State at this day, if a few millions that have 
been sent to the West and South to aid unpro- 
ductive enterprises in those regions, had been de- 
voted to tunnelling the Hoosac mountafn range, 
in the western part of our own State, and thus 
opened a practicable channel through which a 
share of the vast products of the western coun- 
try might have flowed to our seaboard, to the 
enrichment of our State and the building up of 
our commerce. But it is too late to repine over 
this misdirection of capital, and all we can now 
do is to hope for better things in the future. 

The railroad system of our country has done 
more to consolidate it, and to make us one peo- 
ple, than anything else of a material nature— 
standing in that regard as far before all other 
physical agencies as the admirable and soul-stir- 
ring farewell address of Washington does before 
all political documents. This system has been, 
and in the time to come will still be, of incalcu- 
lable benefit in promoting trade and commerce | 
between the different sections of the country. It | 


| brings together the merchants of all parts of the 


Union, even the most remote, to buy and sell, | 
and thus facilitates that exchange of the produc- 
tions of labor upon which the wealth of a coun- | 
try, and the happiness of ie people so lare-7 | 
depend. Social intercourse and frater=«« feeling | 
are also largely promoted by this means, and 
true nationality of sentiment thus developed an¢ | 
strengthened. With all the disturbing causé | 
that exist to alienate the attachment of the 4f- 
ferent sections of the Union from each othé, it 
is hard to tell what would have kept us aited 
and happy as a nation, to the present het, but | 
for the free, full and hearty intercourr Which | 
railroad communication has establ#¢d and | 
promoted between those who migt °therwise | 
have acted upon erroneous and “i*paraging | 





ideas of each others’ feelings, motives and 
P 


Besides obliterating State and sectional dis- 
tinctions, this wonderful system of easy and 
rapid intereommunication has developed and 
stimulated the arts, sciences and literature of the 
country. Now a man’s readers, auditors and 
patrons are not confined to his own neighborhood 
or State ; but, thanks to railroads, they are found 
in every part of our widely extended country. 


| The “ Flag of our Union” is whirled by the lo- 


comotive to every locality which is protected by 
its prototype, and read by our fellow-countrymen 
from the Aroostook in Maine to the Masilla 
Valley in New Mexico ; our “ Pictorial” graces 
every drawing-room table from the city of Broth- 
erly Love to the Golden Gates of the Pacific. 
Our Boston lecturers flit away for a few days, 
and are heard by large and delighted audiences 
on the shores of the great lakes, and the banks 
of the mighty father of waters. Railroads too 
haye performed wonders in opening the natural 
resources, powers and capabilities of the newly 
settled portions of the country. They are more- 
over effective in concentrating men and materials 
for purposes of war, and therefore an important 
guarantee for peace. 

The United States are ahead of all other coun- 
tries in the number and extent of railroads, 
and a most important item of the wealth of the 
nation is represented by their stocks and bonds. 
The actual number of railroads in operation in 
the United States at the present time, is two 
hundred and fifty-nine, extending throughout 
the whole Union in almost every direction. Of 
these, New York has the largest number, having 
thirty-eight. Ohio has twenty-seven, Pennsyl- 
vania twenty-one, Massachusetts twenty, Indi- 
ana eighteen, Virginia thirteen, Georgia nine, 
South Carolina eight, and Wisconsin seven. 
Other States have from six to one each. The 
total length of railroad lines now in operation is 
nearly twenty-four thousand miles, and their cost 
is not far from nine hundred and sixty millions 
of dollars. By this brief and necessarily imper- 
fect synopsis of the extent and cost of our rail- 
road system, our readers can form a pretty good 
idea of the magnitude of the miracle which 
twenty-five years have wrought in the land. 





A BURGLAR’S ELOQUENCE. 

An expert city “detective” succeeded, not 
long ago in breaking up an organized gang of 
robbers, eight in number, resident in Burlington, 
Vt., all of whom were speedily tried, convicted 
and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 
Darling, the “ detective,” who, in the course of 
two days, had managed to get into their good 
graces, as a confederate, reports the address of 
“Nick Brunelle” on occasion of plotting the 
burglary in the execution of which they were 
caught by the officers of the law, thus: “ Boys! 
listen tome. We take this man (Darling) in 
with us. Seme of you had doubts of him; but 
Ihaven’t any. I saw him steal a pair of pants 
from Benn’s store, in broad daylight, which was 
smarter than I ¢ver was. jf we get into trouble 
you must swear for him, as you have before now 
for yourselves gnd me. Boys! you've been 
smart. You went into MeLean’s shoe shop, 
and took all. That’sthe way todo. Now boys, 
you know I have been a father to you. I have 
brought you up from babies—I have taught you 
well, and you have done well. And now to-night 
we will break into Turk’s store, and to-morrow 
night we will go into Murphy’s store—kill Mur- 
phy, take his money, take his goods, and burn 
the store to the ground—for dead men tell no 
tales. Now hear me! If this Darling tells a 
thing of our doings I will kill him, and if any 
of you blabs a word I will shoot you dead. That 
is all.” 





OUR PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

In reply to the query, ‘‘ Who originated our 
public library ?”’ Clapp’s Gazette thinks that it 
cannot be denied that the first pecuniary gift for 
the establishment of a city library came from the 
Hon. John P. Bigelow, and through his energy 
the project received its vital spark. The first 
donation of books came from Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, and we doubt if any one has done 
more hard work for the cause than Dr. Shurtleff. 
The public library will cost the city, before it is 
completed and ready for use, over four hundred 
thousand dollars. It is estimated that when 
once firmly established, it will cost a sum per 
annum about equal to the support of two gram- 
mar schools. It is a costly institution, but its 
value cannot be counted by dollars. 


tip + oom - . —--- 





A MornixG Catier.—A few days ago while 
a poor family of Providence, R. L, were at 
breakfast, a crash was heard overhead, and the 
lodger on the second floor suddenly made his 
appearance on the breakfast-table, the flooring 
having given way, and he having “ dropped in” 


— 


quite unexpectedly. He was unhurt, though ” 


scared, and politely invited to remain and partake 
of the coffee and salt fish. 


—————$- Seo 


SmaLt Beoinnincs.—Ranch, the celebrated 
sculptor, who recently died, was once a butler, 
and first gave evidence of his talent by forming 
the butter which he put upon the table into ar- 
tistic shapes; and Canova’s first work was a 
lion modelled in butter. As their achievements 
in this line were spread they disappeared. 
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EXaMPLe For S-<Ora— The King of Delhi 
has not beer seiged. Punch says if that is not 


| enoys* ” Put an end to the Indian mutiny, Napa 


eID, as soon as Lord Canning can catch him, 
will, of course, be pensioned. 
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Postal ARRANGEMENTS. — Great improve- 
ments in the city delivery of letters are promised 
in New York—such as making all the streets 
post-routes, and having six deliveries a day. 
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Morratiry.—The deaths in Boston for 1857 


were less than 4000, a decrease of 250 over tast 
year. 
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Wao tHer ane.—The three great conquerors 
of the world are Love, Death and Fashion. 
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THE NEW TREASURY NOTES. 
By a law which has recently passed Con 
government is authorized to issue treasur 
in sums of not less than one hundred « 
each, bearing interest not to exceed six pe: 
to such amount as the exigencies of the & 
























































































































may require, not however to exceed (wen 
lions at any one time, and tho present | 
cease on the Ist of January, 1859, For th 
ment of these notes at maturity, princips 
interest, the public faith is voluntarily p 
and by the act itself, the Secretary of the 
ury is authorized to devote any money 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, to ty 
demption as they may fall due. These nm 
to be paid out to such public creditors + - 
choose to receive them in payment of 
mands against the government, to be ex: 
for specie by the treasury department at } 
to be used to borrow money = by , 
pothecation or otherwise, but in no: 
pe directly or indirectly, for a less valv 
the face of the notes and interest. Th 
furthermore made receivable for all debt: 
the government, whether for duties, la: 
on any other account, for the full amoun 
face and interest. Notes received in pay’ 
dues to the government, or otherwise re. 
by the government officers, are to be ca 
but other notes may be issued in their ster 
vided the whole amount then out does not 
the limitation of twenty millions of dolla: 
public officers who may receive them in ps 
of government dues, are required to te. 
the back of each note a receipt from th 
paying it, showing the date when paid, : 
amount of principal and interest allowed, 
keep a record of the names of those fron 
the notes are received, dates, numbers, a.. 
ete., which record, with the notes mc" 
therein, are to be transmitted to the trea 
the settlement of officers’ accounts, Pr. 
structions are to be issued by the Secre’: 
the Treasury as to the custody, dispo 
cancelling of said notes, in order to pre’ 
government and individuals against fre. 
loss, Severe penalties of fine and impri 
are provided against forging, counterf: 
altering these treasury notes, against 
such fraudulent notes, and for the prot: 
the plates, blamkengtes and paper wher | 
are printed, net Amitation with i: 
defraud. The ponaltf in all these case~ 


three to ten yuars im t, and fi 
exceed five thousand ddllars. The fire: . 
these notes is not to ex six million. 
lars, and that may be put by the S 
of the Treasury at once, e im pay 
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public debts or in exchange 
bearing such rate of interest as 
upon, but not to exceed six per cen 
issuing the residue, the secretary is 
advertise at least thirty days, for prop 
exchange specie for treasury notes at |! 
value, and the bidders who will take the 
the lowest rate of interest, not to exceed 
cent., are tabavg the preference, Inter: 
all treasury notes is to cease after the : 
thereof, upon the expiration of sixty da) - 
in the Washington Papers the sear 
ready to paf or redeem the The 
are to be prepared under the directior 
Secretary of the Treasury, signed by the 
States Treasurer, and countersigned by 
ister of the Treasury, recorded before is: 
again recorded when redeemed, They a: 
transferable from person to person, by ass! 
endorsed thereon, and will therefore an» 
excellent purpose for remittance. A r 
exhibit is to be published by the treas 
partment, showing the amounts issued, p 
redeemed in each month, and exhibit 
whole amount outstanding. For setti- 
machinery in motion, the act appropriater 
thousand dollars. 
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Orerations 1x THR Deav-Lutren ( 
—During the past year the number o! 
containing money, which were opened 
dead letter branch of the post-office deps 
was as follows: “ Quarter ending 3ist 
2059 letters, which contained $11,437 9% 
ter ending 80th June, 2201 letters, $11, 
quarter ending 30th September, 2245 
which enclosed $12,655 51, and quarter 
ing 3ist December, 2352 letters, co 
$15,361 90. Total letters for the year 
and money $49,267 91, nine-tenths of w! 
already been safely returned to the wr 
said letters. 


— ¢ see o--—----—- 

A oruvuine Bow Mot.—The followir 
tration is given of the wit of Mirza Mot 
Ibrahim, the Oriental scholar, who fille 
teen years the chair of Persian at Hail: 
Dining one day with a gentleman well kn 
his conviviality, the decanters halted so | 
fore the Mirza that the host exclaimed 
little impatience, “ Vase the bottle, Mirze 
do you call in Persian the man that «t 
“We call him Mahommed,” + 
Mirza, with a quiet «mile 

oo -* 

A tance Ficunn.—lIt ie mtated by 
Francisco paper that the Mormons can br 
the field seventeen thousand troops. 1 
pears to os an over-estimate, but show: 
ham 's forces be as large Uncle Kamoel | 
dantly able to take care of them 
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Tun Ex-Maron —Alexander H. Kice 
from the administration of our city effei 
rying with him into private life the respe 
with whom he has been officially associat, 
the gratefal regard of the public 
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wine?” 


For tus Poor —The proceeds of He 
ward Everett's charity address, delivered: 
Mr. Ellie's charch in Charlestown, re 
amounted w upwarde of $500 
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Fisaxctat. Danates—Panch says, 
the monetary deletes may be deemed, the 
to s sabject of immense interest 
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Goon Dasps —A good ection is never 

away, and perhaps that ie the reason © 
find so few of them 
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A BURGLAR’S ELOQUENCE, 
xpert city “detective” succeeded, not 
» in breaking up an organized gang of 
eight in number, resident in Burlington, 
of whom were speedily tried, convicted 
enced to various terms of imprisonment. 
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his money, take his goods, and burn 
to the ground—for dead men tell no 
ow hear me! If this Darling tells a 
our doings I will kill him, and if any 
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OUR PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
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xinG CALLER.—A few days ago while 
-mily of Providence, R. L, were at 

a crash was heard overhead, and the 
the second floor suddenly made his 
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‘ven way, and he having “ dropped in ” 
expectedly. He was unhart, though * 
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city delivery of letters are promised 
K—such as making all the streets 
and having six deliveries a day. 
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Y ARE.—The three great conquerors 
are Love, Death and Fashion. 
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THE NEW TREASURY NOTES. 

By a law which has recently passed Congress, 
government is authorized to issue treasury notes 
in sums of not less than one hundred dollars 
each, bearing interest not to exceed six per cent., 
to such amount as the exigencies of the treasury 
may require, not however to exceed twenty mil- 
lions at any one time, and the present issue to 
cease on the Ist of January, 1859. For the pay- 
ment of these notes at maturity, principal and 
interest, the public faith is voluntarily pledged, 
and by the act itself, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is \uthorized to devote any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, to their re- 
demption as they may falldue. These notes are 
to be paid out to such public creditors as may 
choose to receive them in payment of their de- 
mands against the government, to be exchanged 
for specie by the treasury department at par, and 

to be used to borrow money upon, by pledge, 
hypothecation or otherwise, but in no manner 
either directly or indirectly, for a less value than 
the face of the notes and interest. They are 
furthermore made receivable for all debts due to 


the government, whether for duties, lands, or 
on any other account, for the full amount of the 
face and interest. Notes received in payment of 
dues to the government, or otherwise redeemed 
by the government officers, are to be cancelled, 
but other notes may be issued in their stead, pro- 
vided the whole amount then out does not exceed 
the limitation of twenty millions of dollars. All 
































public officers who may receive them in payment 
of government dues, are required to take upon 
the back of each note a receipt from the party 
paying it, showing the date when paid, and the 
amount of principal and interest allowed, and to 
keep a record of the names of those from whom 
the notes are received, dates, numbers, amounts, 
etc., which record, with the notes mentioned 
therein, are to be transmitted to the treasury in 


the settlement of officers’ accounts. Proper in 


structions are to be issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as to the custody, disposal and 
cancelling of said notes, in order to protect the 
government and individuals against fraud and 
loss. Severe penalties of fine and imprisonment 
are provided against forging, counterfeiting or 
altering these treasury notes, against passing 
such fraudulent notes, and for the protection of 
Ale pilates, blank, notes and paper whereon they 
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are printed, against imitation with intent to 










of the Treasury at once, e: 
public debts or in exchange foi™ 
bearing such rate of interest as 


in all these cases is from 
mment, and fine not to 

The first issue of 
six millions of dol- 
by the Secretary 
x in payment of 
‘ie, the notes 


y be agreed 


upon, but not to exceed six per centu™ Before 
issuing the residue, the secretary is ret We 





exchange specie for treasury notes at their 
value, and the bidders who will take the same at 
the lowest rate of interest, not to exceed six per 
cent., are tohayg the preference, Interest upon 
all treasury notes is to cease after the maturity 
thereof, upon the expiration of sixty days noti 
in the Washington papers that the 
ready to pay or redeem the . These 
are to be prepared under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, signed by the United 
States Treasurer, and countersigned by the Reg- 
ister of the Treasury, recorded before issue, and 
again recorded when redeemed. They are to be 
transferable from person to person, by assignment 
endorsed thereon, and will therefore answer an 
excellent purpose for remittance. A monthly 
exhibit is to be published by the treasury de- 
partment, showing the amounts issued, paid and 
redeemed in each month, and exhibiting the 
whole amount outstanding. For setting this 
machinery in motion, the act appropriates twenty 
thousand dollars. 
——-—_——_4 —pea-+ -— —-—— - 

OPERATIONS IN THE DgAD-LETTER OFFICE. 
—During the past year the number of letters 
containing money, which were opened in the 
dead letter branch of the post-office department, 
was as follows: ‘Quarter ending 31st March, 
2059 letters, which contained $11,437 99; quar- 
ter ending 30th June, 2201 letters, $11,812 45; 
quarter ending 30th September, 2245 letters, 
which enclosed $12,655 51, and quarter ending 
ing 3lst December, 2352 letters, containing 
$13,361 90. Total letters for the year, 8858, 
and money $49,267 91, nine-tenths of which has 
already been safely returned to the writers of 
said letters. 


advertise at least thirty days, for proposal 
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A Genuine Bon Mor.—The following illus- 
tration is given of the wit of Mirza Mohammed 
Ibrahim, the Oriental scholar, who filled for fif- 
teen years the chair of Persian at Haileybury: 
Dining one day with a gentleman well known for 
his conviviality, the decanters halted so long be- 
fore the Mirza that the host exclaimed witlr a 
little impatience, “ Pass the bottle, Mirza—what 
do you call in Persian the man that stops the 
wine?” “We call him Mahommed,” said the 
Mirza, with a quiet smile. ” 

oo 

A LARGE Ficure.—It is stated by a San 
Francisco paper that the Mormons can bring into 
the field seventeen thousand troops. This ap- 
pears to us an over-estimate, but should Brig- 
ham’s forces be as large Uncle Samuel is abun- 
dantly able to take care of them. 





Tas Ex-Mayror.—Alexander H. Rice retires 
from the administration of our city affairs, car- 
rying with him into private life the respect of all 
with whom he has been officially associated, and 
the grateful regard of the public. 





For tHE Poor.—The proceeds of Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett's charity address, delivered in Rev. 
Mr. Ellis’s church in Charlestown, recently, 
amounted to upwards of $500. 


> 





Fixancrat Desates.—Punch says, dry as | 
the monetary debates may be deemed, they relate | 


to a subject of immense interest. 
> 


Goop Deeps.—A good action is never thrown 
away, and perhaps that is the reason why we 
find so few of them. 







































CONVENIENT DEVOTION. 

Praying is certainly reduced to a science 
among the Tartars. For those who do not care 
to commit prayers to memory, or read them from 
books, when they make a pilgrimage to the holy 
places, it is provided that they may carry a load | 
of prayer books of a certain prescribed weight, 
around the temple a specified number of times, 
and this task performed, they are deemed to 
have recited all the prayers they have carried. 
Others make the circuit with a wheel in hand, 
upon which are pasted certain efficacious prayers ; 
and this is tarned with great rapidity by means 
of a crank, to the spiritual profit of the devotee, 
in proportion to the number of revolutions ac- 
complished. For others there are praying ma- | 
ehines, turned by wind or water, with a cylinder 
made of thick board, composed entirely of sheets 








of paper, upon which approved prayers are writ- 
ten, and then pasted one over the other to the 
thickness of an inch or more. Whoever sets 
such a machine in motion, is said to receive all 
the benefit of all the prayers therein contained, 
as many times as there are revolutions. A con- 
densed form of prayer among the Tartars is 
presented in the following words, “Om mani 
padme houm,” which combines the essence of re- 
ligious aspiration among them, petitioning that 
the soul of the devotee may not transmigrate 
into either of the six inferior forms of existence, 
at the period of death, but may be absorbed into 
the universal soul of the Creator. This formula 
in the number of its syllables represents these 
six inferior forms, while om is the mystic name 
of divinity, mani or gem, the emblem of perfec- 
tion, padme or the lotus, the flower sacred to 
Buddha, and houm, a wish or desire equivalent 
to our amen. The prayer therefore, is thus 
translated, “0, the gem in the lotus, Amen.” 
It is believed among them that men who repeat 
this prayer very frequently and devotedly, escape 
falling after death into one of the six classes of 
animal existence, angels, demons, men, quadru- 
peds, birds or reptiles, and obtain the beatitude 
of being, by their absorption into the eternal and 
universal soul of Buddha. Devotees spend 
their lives in cutting this prayer upon trees, rocks, 
and other objects, as the sure means of eternal 
bliss, and pious men who have the wealth, em- 
ploy itinerant sculptors to traverse the country 
with hammer and chisel, cutting the sacred for- 
mula upon every accessible rock in mountain 
and valley. Of course all the spiritual benefit 


ployer, instead of the employed. §: F vo em- 
the same kind is practised ir <,:9dmething of 
though here, Yankee ada‘'”4T Own country, 
anticipated benefit eart”~ptation has made the 
Hence we find pit” “™Y> instead of heavenly. 
Liniment,” “<5 “Y formula about “Mustang 
loway’s W opaulding’s Rosemary,” « Hol- 
painty orm Lozenges and Liver Cordial,” 
upon walls, fences, side-walks, and curb- 
"8, throughout the land. So much alike are 


te ways of men here and in Tartary, so li 
like, their ends. . ” 





\..... THE MUSK DEER. 

The anihal Witch Hirtisn 
fame known ag musk, ig a native 2 her—and 
found in the cold and mgnntainousyM the blue 
continent, particularly in the Hi Saw, | | 
It is partial to the roots of the ping oj7] 0y3 sta 
and cypress trees, which have a ststdo uv yuo 
perfume, and this diet probably ace ‘szoy mr 
odor of the peculiar musk secretion. ‘This pre- 
cious substance is contained in a,small pouch, 
suspended from the belly, near the navel. The 
musk deer is about the height’ of a goat, has a 
small head, pointed nose ornamented with long, 
white mustachios, slender legs, and large, thick 
haunehes. Two long, crooked teeth, protruding 
from the upper jaw, enable it to tear up the 
odoriferous roots upon which it feeds. Its hair is 
from two to three inches long, coarse and brist- 
ling ; black below, white in the middle, and of a 
grayish hue on the back. The natives of the 
country hunt these animals in great numbers, 
for their perfume bags, and find a very profitable 
market for them in India and China. It is with 
this perfume that the cakes of India ink are fla- 
vored, which our artists and draughtsmen use. 

a A re 

CommerciaL DisHonesty.—It was formerly 
the boast of the English mercantile community 
that their body was entirely free from rogues. 
But of late years there have been some signal in- 
stances of commercial dishonesty in England. 
However, they punish their rogues always. 
Lately Henry Smith, formerly a large merchant 
at Hull, was sentenced to ten years penal servi- 
tude for forgery. Not many years sinee this 
crime was a hanging matter in England. 


————_—-—-« mee > 

Tue Grpseys.—It is said there are still 
250,000 gipseys in Great Britain. Some even 
contend that John Bunyan, that “prince of 
dreamers,” was a gipsey, and that hisown words 
in several instances go to confirm it. His pro- 
fession, of tinkering, was certainly a gipsey one, 
and many other facts might be named corrobor- 
ating this idea. 


ee ee eng 

How Despotism worKs.—By the arbitrary 
suspension of La Presse, a long-established Par- 
isian newspaper, over seven hundred persons 
are thrown out of employment. This tamper- 
ing with the press may cost Louis Napoleon his | 
crown and life. 
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LipeRat Patronace.—It is stated that the | 
subscription to Agassiz’s forthcoming scientific | 
work already exceeds a million and a quarter of 
dollars. This is almost unparalleled in the 
history of modern literature. 


+o > 





Tue Ovp AcE or Genivs.— Washington 
Irving, now seventy-five years old, walks to Dr. 
Creighton’s church, in Tarrytown, and back, five 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
miles, nearly every Sunday. | 





Batuiov’s Pictortat.—Any person who is 
already a subscriber to the Flag of our Union, 
can have Ballou's Pictorial for a year by enclos- 
ing us two dollars. 





Littte Tainxes.—A word, a look, a frown, | 
are little things, but they are powerful for good | 
or evil. Remember this. 





of this “Old Mortality ” service redounds #.¢, é Coen for an eati—with the mex. 







specie on deposit is $50,488 15. There are 2381 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Mr. Stout, a California hunter, lately shot in 
one day eighty-three geese and forty-four ducks. 
Though the purest life may not be able to si- 
lence calumny, yet it will end by disarming it. 
The hook-and-eye manufactory in Attleboro’ 
gives employment to nearly a thousand persons. 
Absence which extinguishes a lukewarm love, 
only confirms and strengthens true affection. 
Hon. David Stuart, formerly an United States 
Senator, died recently in Baltimore. 
Fortune knocks once at least at every man’s 
door, though all men do not hear and open. 
The women of the United States spent last 
year for luxuries of diess $36,519,931. 
Every good scholar is not a good schoolmas- 
ter, and a genius is the very worst teacher of all. 
Last year the men of the United States spent 
for wine, liquor and tobacco, $11,924,908. 
It is by observation and meditation on the 
faults of others, that wise men correct their own. 
Talking about changing sexes, a young girl 
said “if I can’t be a he, I’d like to be a He-be.” 
Few persons take care to live well, though a 
majority take great pains to live long. 
The Ravels, after their engagement at the 
Boston, intend to retire from the stage. 
He who does not respect and honor his wife, 
dishonors and degrades himself by his neglect. 
Bayard Taylor goes with his bride to finish the 
winter in Greece, and next summer to Russia. 
The man who fears death has already lost the 
life on whith he sets go high a value. 
Mrs. Robert Stepal (late Miss Matilda Heron) 
is going to live in Paris with her husband. 
He can never speak well, who has never 
learned to be, silent on occasion. 
The man who makes others fear him, has rea- 
son to fear them. Tyrants are ever in danger. 
Mrs. Jenny (Lind) Goldschmidt lately sung in 
Leipsic as brilliant and successful as ever. 
He who places his dependence on another, is 
said to dine ill and td sup worse. 
There is p i spring this year, 
and farmers are planning what to plant. 
He that makes an exhibition of his passion, 
shows his enemy his vulnerable points. . 
An immense amount of Chinese sugar cane 
will be cultivated next summer in New England. 
He that gives liberally to a grateful man, in- 
vests his money at compound interest. 
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“THE STATE OF WiSconsiN®*) in 





It appears from the Wisconsin State Diteo.0°t Y=" her- 


tory that there are in the State ten railroads in 
full operation, covering a distance of 1888 miles, 
the gross receipts of the same being $150,000,000. 
The merchandise reached $28,000,0007 
There are eighty-sf banks in the State, and 
seventy-four doing business under the general 
banking law, with an aggregate capital of 
$6,815,000. The total amount of circulation 
issued by such banks is $3,133,501, and secur- 
ities assigned in trust to the State treasurer to 
the amount of $11,000,638. The aggregate of 
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HALF-WITTED NAT: 
THE MISER OF PATUXET. 


Next week we shall finish the admirable and 
fascinating story by LizurENaANT Murray, en- 
titled “The Scarlet Flag,” and commence a 
very peculiar and attractive one entitled as 
above, written expressly for us by Dr. J. H. 
Rosinson, one of our most favorite contrib- 




































BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“The Border ue : or, The Camp, the Cabin, and the 
Wilderness,” a thrilling romance of West, by Mas. C. 


¥. Gener. 
‘ Teeult of the Isles,’ a Scottish tale by Frances P 
PEPPERELL. 
“ The Old Wife's Song,” verses by Lana Lriz. 7 
“ Curious Facts in Natural History,” by Dr. J. V.C. 


Surra. 
“The Pearly Gates of Long Ago,” stanzas by WILLIE 


E. Papor. 
“* Wait and Hi ” a story by Many A. Lowe... 
- foanet-—Inveostion,” by James Frank. Fitts. 
‘Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Representation of the Jersey City Ferry Boat just com- 
‘Ing in from New York City. 


A large picture ting @ Hindoo Festival Dance, one 
of those rt say nat mal setigious scenes 80 common in 
India. 


Scenes and localities in Perth Amboy, N. J., and vicin- 
ity, showing first a view of Clark's Monument in Rah- 
way; , the Boys’ Semi: at Perth Am! 


the old Episcopal Uhurch at 
mutilated Gravestone, honorably recordi 
of an esteemed ; fifth, a picture of Pagoda in 
Clifton Park, 8 Island; and, sixth, a view of the 
South Point of Staten Island, and Biddle’s Grove. 


Statues of Goethe and Schiller at Wiemar, Germany. 
View of the city of Lucknow, India. 

Picture of an East Indian Mail Cart. 

Representation of the Mode of Planting Rice in Manilla. 
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United States at six cents a copy. 
(> One of the Fiae, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ttems. 


The Russians are re-fortifying and extending 
the north side of Sebastopol ; a new fortress is 
being built at Kertch. 

In 1856, the population of France was at a 
stand-still ; and there was that year a prepon- 
derance of deaths over births to the number of 
nearly 500,000. 
English 





state that Mr. Gough is cre- 


of temperance. He has large audiences, and is 
received with great applause. 


Hanover and the Queen of England as to the 
ight of some crown jewels, valued at over a 
million sterling, is said to have been recently 
settled in favor of the claims of Hanover. 

An earthquake took place, recently, through- 
out the whole kingdom of Naples, but its effects 
were most severe in the towns of Salermo, Po- 
tenza and N 


villages were half destroyed. 


commencement of January. 
power was to 


r than 0,000 at the very least. 
undeuntil now poy lin 7 
cost £10v i o 

at, rit is not worse, but the im 


counts of fia which tre. -°? for has not taken 


health. His nal itself nw though now and 


provement which was look@j°d 80 by Lge Rey 4 


“vained 


. ear isan oath in the sight of Heaven to 
repent and reform. ~ 

There is nothing more to be wondered at, than 
that men who have lived long should wonder at 
anything. 

A great many people are fond of books, as 
they are fond of furniture—to dress and set off 
their rooms, more than to adorn and enrich 
their minds. 

Good friends should not be easily forgotten, 
nor used as suits of apparel, which, when we 
— worn them threadbare, we cast off, and call 
or new. 


Ridicule has shafts, and impertinence arrows, 


which, though against innocence they may be 
levelled in vain, have always the power of 


utors. The new story will amuse, entertain and | wounding tranquillity. 


delight the readers of our paper, old and young, 
and will add to Dr. Robinson’s already extended 
popularity. 





A Retic iy tHe Horry Lanp.—The nuns 


In youth, it is common to measure right and 
wrong by the opinion of the world; and in age, 
to act without any measure but interest, and to 
lose shame without substituting virtue. 


Those great actions, whose lustre dazzles us, 
are represented by politicians as the effects of 


of the Holy Virgin at Jerusalem have purchased | deep design ; whereas, they are commonly the 


the ruins of the on which Christ was 

sentenced. The Turkish government has sanc- 

tioned the purchase. The intention of the nuns 

is to build near to it a monastery, with a large . 
wall, which is to include the ruins, which they 

intend to keep in their present state. 





Vatvuas_e Discovery.—There has just been 
discovered in the State of Tlascala, Mexico, a 
Castilian-Mexican and Mexican-Castilian dic- 
tionary, printed at the capital in 1571—two hun- 
dred and eighty-six years ago. There are buta 
few copies in existence. It has been presented 





effects of caprice and passion. 

Gentleness is the best way to make a man 
loved and respected in his family: he makes 
himself contemptible, when he talks passionately 
to his servants for no reason but to show his 
authority. 

None but those we are nearly concerned for, 
or are to answer for, should make us solicitoux 
about their conduct. The way to live easy is t 
mind our own business, and leave others to take 
care of theirs. 





Soker’s Budget. 


The height of fashion—dresses three inches 





to the geographical society of the neighboring | below the shoulder. 


republic. 





A Happy Reverse or Fortune.—A cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Mirror says that 
an Englishman of wealth, without any relations 
in this country, recently died at New Orleans, 
bequeathing all his property, estimated from 


What bar is that which often opens, but never 
shuts? Crowbar. 

When was Noah’s wife’s cradle like a county 
in Virginia? When it was Rocking Ham. 

A correspondent of a Picayune paper has 
such a cold in his head, that he mt au his 
face without freezing the water. 


$40,000 to $50,000, to the wife ofa pennyless and an young lady is charged with having said 


unemployed mechanic of Manchester. 





Fast Saitinc.—It is stated that the highest 
speed ever made on the ocean was by the clipper 
ship Flying Scud, on the voyage to California— 
460 miles in twenty-four hours—nineteen and 
one-sixth miles per hour. 


| 
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Winter Fasnions.—One of the ladies’ | 
fashions for this winter is wearing natural flow- | 
ers inthe hair. To be sure, they are a little 
dear, but then they are worn only by little dears. 

ees 

A Srgampoat.—Brother Jonathan thus de- 
scribes a steamboat: “It’s got a saw mill on | 
one side, and a grist mill on the other, and a | 
blacksmith’s shep in the middle.” 


A Hist to StanxpERers.—A good word is 
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| an easy obligation; but not to speak ill only re- 


quires our silence, which costs us nothing. 
—- ~-oroe 

Tur Cost or Vice.—What maintains one 

vice, would bring up two childrea. 








at, if a cart-wheel has nine felloes, it’s a pity il 
a pretty girl like her can’t have one. 

A little fellow, called in to see “the new 
baby,” exclaimed: “0, such a little bit of a 
squirm, no bigger than a doll, and it aint got no 
eyes at all!” 

A house-painter in New York painted a door 
80 exactly in imitation of oak, that last year it 
put forth a quantity of leaves, and grew an ex 
cellent crop of acorns. 

A female correspondent of a St. Louis paper 
speaks of a sight she saw lately, which, she says, 
made her smack her lips. lt seems a pity that 
ladies in that city have to smac* their own lips. 


“Do you know the prisoner, Mr. Jones?’ 


“Yes, to the bone.”” “ What is his character?” 
“Didn't know that he had any.” “ Does he 
livenear you’” “So near that he has only 


spent five shillings for fire-wood in eight years.” 
A witness in a liquor case, recently, gave the 


| following testimony: “ Sal soda is ice and wa 
| ter,and some stuff squirted into it from a con 


cern. Don’t know whether it is intoxicating or 
not—it makes one feel good—feet lift easier.’ 
The German Die.—A boy at school, in the 
West, when called on to recite his lesson in 
history, was asked—“ What is the German 


Diet*” “ Sourkrout, pretzels! schnapps, blut 
wurst, and lager bier,”” was the reply. 








A long-pending dispute between the King of 


At Salermo, the walls of the 
houses were bent from top to bottom. Numerous 


Further attempts to launch the Leviathan 
were postponed until the spring tides at fhe 
hydraulic 
be more than doubled. The 
steamer remained even and fair on the ways, 
and at high tide had nearly six feet of water 
It is said that the launching will 


ive unsatisfactory ac- 
e King of Prussia’s 





















ating no little stir by his efforts there in behalf 


ph’ visited the family of Sir William Herschel in 
and tEngland, and at last accounts, was spending a 
he. gw weeks with Professor Whewell. 
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Quill and Scissors. , 


A continental paper says that a curious caso is 
about to be tried by the civil court of Berlin. 
The barber and upholsterer of a wealthy banker 
have brought actions against him to obtain 
demages for having made them attend on him 
when be was afflicted with the small pox, whereby 
they caught the malady and were laid up with it 
for some time. 

The Alta, speaking of Chinese sugar cane, 
states that there were several specimens of Cali- 
fornia growth on exhibition at the agricultural 
fair at Prockeoe, which were fourteen feet high ; 
and the same paper believes that everything in 
Calitornia, even babies and rascals, grow bigger 
than in the Atlantic States. 

‘The Siamese twins make one railroad ticket 
answer for both. Going from Cincinnati to Lou- 
isville, the other day, the conductor undertook to 
make them pay for two, but as ~~ a ticket, 
und he could not very well put Chang off the 
cars without interfering with Eng’s nights, he 
gave up, and let them slide. 

Berdan’s great steam bakery was inaugurated 
in Philadelphia recently, in spite of the combined 
opposition that has been made to it by the small 
bakers of the city. The North American says : 
“Fiom this day forth we shall enjoy the advan- 
tage of having the best possible bread at a 
minimum price.” 

The amount of destitution in New York is 
said to be hardly conceivable by those not in- 
formed on the subject. The number of applica- 

tions to the superintendent of the outdoor E 
one slay lately was over 4000, and the daily 
average since then has been but little less. 

The Lewiston Falls Journal says the shoe 
husiness of that place, which has been greatly 
depressed, is now reviving, and the manufactur- 
ors on the Auburn side of the river are nearly 
all commencing work again, although mostly for 
the purpose of filling orders. 

The French Academy has lately determined 
to allow no literary man to enter it, of whatever 
talent, unless free from debt, and of good moral 
character. This proposition at first raised | oe 
clamor and opposition, but, nevertheless, it has 
prevailed. 

Archdeacon Jeffrys, 2 missionary in the East 
Indies, states that “for one ly converted 
Christian, as a fruit of missionary labor, the 
drinking practices of the English have made 
fully one thousand drunkards in India.” 

Salmon catching in the Sacramento river has 
heen very uctive ; at least three thousand 
harrels have been salted from the 20tlt of August 
to the 20th of October, and about forty thousand 
fish sold fresh in the same space of time. 

The Richmond Despatch says, the bronze 
statues of Patrick Henry and Jefferson are be- 
ginning to assume a dark and weather beaten 

ook. ‘They are looking more like gigantic 
Sepoys than civilized white Americans. 

An old lady who recently died in Portsmouth, 
N. H., left as a relic of the better work of olden 
time, a pair of shoes in a state of good preserva- 
tion, which she had worn for the last forty years. 

A clergyman of Cincinnati has sued a org 

ist of that city for the sum of ten thousand dol- 

s damages for making up for him a wrong 
prescription, which seriously affected his voice. 

Grain is selling cheap in some of the back 
counties of Wisconsin. At Boscobel, in Greene 

County, corn is selling at 20 to 25 cents per 
bushel, and wheat at 35 cents. 


Miss Mitchell, the Nantucket astronomer, has 





/Horse railroads appear to work well in New 
x city,and vicinithumgasfell has lately * “an 
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Che Pittsfield Sun has been conducted for 
fifty-seven years by its present editor, the Hon. 
Phineas Allen. The Sun was first issued in 
1800, 


Park Benjamin lately returned to New York 
with $1100, as the net profits of his western 
lecturing tour of three weeks and three days 

Miss Eliza Leslie, the well known authoress, 
died near Philadelphia, recently, aged 69, from 
the effect of injuries received last summer. 

As the Spanish Prince came into the world, 
the King Consort handed him round the room on 
a golden platter. 


Forty bushels of cranberries were raised by Eli 
Howes, of East Dennis, on 16 rods of ground. 


‘The Mormons are fortifying all the 908 
leading to Salt Lake City. = 


Gas mannfactured from resin, is thought to be 
the most brilliant light. 


A law school has been opened for natives in 
Honolulu. 





| Marriages. 


In thie city, by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Rev. Ivory ¥. Wa- 
terliouse, of Providence, R. I., to Miss Lydia 8. MeKenn: A 
By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Joseph Very to Miss Clara 

Putvam. 
By Kev. Mr. Cruft, Mr Janvrin W. Graves to Mins 
Anna B. Gaylord. 


Bb Rev. Mr. Sargent, Mr. John F. Jewett to Miss Laura 


wrence. 
wae Mr. Steele, Mr. Edwin Cass to Miss Ellen E P. 
vis. 


By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Henry Nichole to Mine Sophi 
W. Btoweil. si 4 re 


At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Fairchild, Mr. Peleman 
H. Davis to Miss Elizabeth Williams. 

At Roxbury, by Kev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Isaac Y¥. Chub- 
buck to Miss Elizabeth R. Graham. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Whittemore, Mr George 
Wood, of Gloucester, to Miss Mary P. Lunt ° 


2 
At Duxbury, by Rev. Mr. Dunham. Mr. Heaekiah Tur- 
ner to Mise Hunt. 


At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Braman, Mr. Prescott Whit- 
eomb, of Boston, to Miss Ay C. Parker 


At Milford, by Rev. Mr. Stacy, Mr. John L. Cook to 














Mies Melvin Akers 

At Harvard, by Rev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. William A. Par- 
ker to Miss Harriet F. Fisher 

At Stoughton, by Rev. Mr. Dennis, Mr. George W. 
Patton to Miss Sarah E. Belcher 

A‘ Groton, by Kev Mr. Bulkiey, Mr. Jonathan Stone, 
of Charlestown, to Miss Sarah K. Andrews 


Deaths. 
2 

In this city, Mr. Thomas W Foster, 75; Mra. Mary 
Abby Stevens, 20; Mre. Sarah Anne Ongood. 24; Miss 
Killen Carney 

At Roxbury, Widow Mary Wesson, 4 

At Cambridgeport. Mise isabella Morrow, 21: Mies Ma- 
ry L. Stone, 1# 

At Brookline, Mr. George Searle. 70 

At Somerville. Mise Rebecca Moulton, 49 

At Milton, Widow Bether Hinckley, 79 

At Lynn, Widow Sally Newhall, 70) 

At Salem. Widow Lucy Kimball, 76; Widow Hiirabeth 
Henderson, 92 

At may a Mrs. Arabs Brown, 54 

At West ford, Mrs. Lacy Biackler, 7 

At Framioghbam, Mr Levi Cutting, 75 

At Lowell, Mr. Thomas Healey. 2 

At Groveland, Mize Euily A. Parker, 25 

At North Seymeuth Mr. Nehemiah Lovell, 47 

At Harvard, Wid.» Sarsh Bigelow, 63 

At New Bedford. Miss Jane Ryan, 26 

At Swansey, Widow Mime Kingsley, & 

At Weetport, Mr Alexander K. Howland, 4 

At Wert Springfield. Mr. Charies A. Brown. % 

At Duxbery Mr. John W. Manchester, of New lied 





At Hubtardstown, Dr. Bnoch H. Pillsbury. 44 
At Provincetown, Mr. William Turner, T7 

At Barre, Mrs. Tabiths @emith. 47 

At Petersham, Widow Rachel Goddard, &% 

At North Dartmouth, Widow Hope Cowen, 
At Plymouth. Mr Kichard Durfee, 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CROWNED A KING. 


A supposed Soliloquy of Louis XVI. on assuming the 
Royal Purple. 
























































BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 
Crowned a king! but in the crowning 
My young heart was dispossessed 
Of the holy sense of quiet 
I had nurtured in my breast ; 
And I lost the conscious presence 
Of repose, of peace, and rest. 


Crowned a king! the noisy rabble 
Gathered round my royal throne, 

Just as they before had gathered 
Round the one whose life alone, 

. When they had withheld their homage, 

i For his crowning could atone. 


Crowned a king! but in the crowning 

Staking life upon a throw; 
Trusting to the fickle currents 

That know not the way they go; 
Setting sail for « far-haven 

Over seas I co not know. 


Crowned a king! And do you envy 
All the greatness of the great? 
Take the record of the nation— 
Bee what woes on station wait; 
And be thankful your position 
Does not court the stroke of fate. 


Crowned a king! and for my fature 
I the fearful scroll must ken 

Of a past whose crimson record 
Boasta the blood of kingly men; 

And I see a page unsullied 
Waiting for such blood again. 


——— 


Crowned a king! And is it fancy 
Or a stern, prophetic thought, 
That reveals a bloody future, 
Such as very few should court 
If they love a quiet pillow, 
Or the peace of conscience sought. 


Crowned a king! is it a token 
As of old the lamb was drest, 
' Of a robing for the seaffold? 
Has my fever of unrest 
Aught to do with such a crowning? 
Aught to do with such behest? 


~_ 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HELEN WHITMAN'S MISTAKE. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 








“Bathe my foot, Helen,” said Mr. Delafield 
to the beautiful woman who sat apart, with 
folded hands, and eyes that looked full of unshed 
tears. 

She rose, almost mechanically, and as if her 
heart was not in her work, reached down a bot- 
tle from the shelf, poured some of the contents 
into a small silver basin, and with her beautiful 
hands rubbed them on the swollen foot. She 
rubbed very softly, and yet there was a harsh 
murmur of impatience from the lips of the suf- 
ferer, and he looked at her reproachfully and | 

} sternly. pt 

Helen Whitman had been married in eay'ly 

youth to Mr. Delafield, and sinful indeed 4 as 


rs = x vornaoigl> 
i ; Dopnaciane, ates SY He was rich, and fer 
friends were inflexible. They believed that love 
would come afterwards, or that it was no matter 
if it never came. 

There were times when Helen, full of all brilliant 
and poetic fancies, found the dull prison-house 
at home almost insupportable in its stiff and 
pompous silence. There were hours when she 
absolutely loathed the rich, crimson window cur- 
tains, the costly pictures, and all the gorgeous 
appendages, which vulgar taste and the unquiet- 
ness of the newly rich, attempt to pass off as the 
real genuine coin of the “ best society.” She hated 
pomp andshow. She almost hated him who had 
} forced it upon her. She would have liked a 
little home in the greenwood haunts, which her 
imagination had conjured up, with some one by 
her side whom she could love, and who could 
love her without the intolerable manifestations 
which Mr. Delafield was always parading before 
her. 

Helen never forgot that she was Mr. 

Delafield’s wife. She sometimes wished that 

she could forget it. It was a marriage made 

by interested friends, and insisted on by her 
parents, because Mr. Delafield was rich and 
powerful, She was a good and faithful nurse 
when her lord had the rheumatism or the gout. 

She had her instructions to the minutest fraction, 

when to apply the lotions, when to ring the bell 

to have him raised up in bed, when to talk to 
him, and when to preserve silence throughout the 
jail-like walls that surrounded her, and shut in 
her spirit, as a cage imprisons the bird which 
» looks out and listens to the free birds floating in 
+) the blue ether. Rich, surrounded as she was by 
all the appliances of wealth, hers were yet but 

| menial services, and unwelcome tasks. 

Not menial nor unwelcome would they have 

) been, had the object of them been respected or 

beloved by her; but as it was, she loathed the 
very sight of the grand chamber, into which her 
duties called her to tend his weaknesses, admin- 
ister relief if she could, and pity the infirmities, 
if her heart would let her. 

In this magnificent receptacle of Mr. Delafield’s 
person and its appointments, no books must be 
carried, lest the leaf-turning might disturb him. 
No music must be waked in his august presence ; 
and the wife must sit all the long, hot hours of 

: the summer time, or the dreary ones of the howl- 

: ing winter, with folded arms, waiting the slight- 

est movement, the hard and cold, or the quick 


{ and impatient glance, which alike brought her 
to her feet to await the order. So the books, 
} for which her soul was languishing, lay uncut on 


the parlor table below, and the guitar, which, in 
her hands, discoursed music which the angels 
might listen to hear, hung idly on the wall; 
while the pictures she so dearly loved, when her 
heart was fresh and happy, were passed by with- 
out a glance. 

All but one. There was a head of Raphael, 
of Raphael, with the clustering curls of his boy- 
hood, just touched lightly by the purple velvet 
cap, which had been the object of her stolen 
glances for months. She did not dare to let Mr. 
Delafield know why she lingered in the gallery so 
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long, but had he waked up to the knowledge 


that each time her light foot sought the outside 
of his chamber she was recalling the bright vis- 
ion of her youth, when one who bore semblance 
to that face was the star of her worship, he would 
have struck her to the earth. 

She thanked Heaven that he, the imperious 
and overbearing, could not know that her eye 
turned ever to this, as the sunflower to its god. 
And yet there were times when she shuddered to 
think that she was virtually sinning against the 
bonds which had tied and chained her to the rep- 
resentation of the golden calf, lying yonder in 
his selfish and exacting homage. 4 

A hundred times a day she would think how 
it ought to content her that Philip was away, far 
off on classic ground, and could not know the 
humiliations to which she was daily and hourly 
exposed. A hundred times more, after some 
terrible scene of mingled shame and anger at her 
position, she would wish that he were there, to 
love her, and soothe her agonized and outraged 
feelings. Sometimes she dwelt with sudden for- 
getfulness of the painful present, on what Philip 
Annesley used to tell her, of the time when they 
would go away together into some fair country, 
and on some “ bright little isle of their own,” 
they would pass away the summer hours of their 


life. This was, alas, before her chains were 
clasped and riveted. Then, they were only 
forging. 


“God forgive me!” she would say, and then 
she would weep, and Mr. Delafield, in his pomp- 
ous way, would scold her for having red eyes, 
and insist on Dr. Warwick’s prescribing for 
them. 

Her only comfort was a child—the son of the 
former Mrs. Delafield—for Mr. Delafield had 
already sent one patient sufferer to the grave. 
Julius Delafield was the sweetest and most per- 
fect of children ; so Helen thought, as every day 
the bath was given by her own hand, and the 
beautifully wrought and embroidered clothing 
was put on by her, before he was carried in to 
bid his querulous papa good morning ; a per- 
formance which the child had to be coaxed and 
hired into, and which usually ended with, “there, 
Helen, take the boy away ; he annoys me!” 

Then Helen would take out the outraged and 
weeping child into the open air, which was alike 
refreshing to her and to him; but Helen’s stay 
could be only a few minutes, and the boy’s was 
for as many hours. Thus her life went on. 
Had she beaten the bars of her cage, or showed 


the marks of the chain, she would have }pera.o” 


shunned and abused, as an unloving,.w*tmas‘veen 
wife. How many gossips alreadwsed “ungrateful 
fact of her having been seeniare”) detailed the 
tears—tears which muste# de® + +0 the garden, in 
by her own wilfulgegag.> ave been brought out 
afield, they Ynph # and temper—for Mr. Del- 
band satre - ‘ere sure, mus be a very kind hus- 
to, ~ and how copdescertiing and good he was, 


{ °° Marr, 5 
Siareas Helen wp gt™® who was so poor! 


except 
ater and a tying 

She had taken advantage of a very so’ 
one day which promised to be a long o' ~. 
Her own maid was to watch the termi tion, 
and apprise her of it, while she took Julius into 
the garden, to change the monotonous scene. 
Here the child delighted to rove at will; picking 
the fresh, dewy strawberries, and pressing out 
the pink juice all over his little white hands, and 
to the manifest injury of his clean frock. 

The boy had known no other mother than 
Helen. His own poor, frail mother, unable, like 
the unfortunate Mrs. Dombey, to “make an 
effort” to live, had laid down her sorrowful life, 
when the little Julius had taken his up, and in 
three months, the rich Mr. Delafield, forgetful of 
her beautiful submission, and her unrepining 
sweetness, offered himself to Helen Whitman. 

That marriage day! As the bride was passing 
through the crowd which obstructed her passage 
into the church, she heard many whispers of for- 
mer unkindness to his wife. Words that did not 
strengthen her at all to commence her new life. 

As she encouraged and promoted the playful 
exercise of Julius, and stopped often in her walk 
to caress and lift him up, she heard her own 
name called. Trembling, she attempted to run 
back to the house, for her first thought was of 
Mr. Delafield waking and needing her; but in 
her hurry, she ran against some one, and fell to 
the ground. 

When she came out of the fainting fit which 
ensued, Philip Annesley stood before her, with 
Julius, pale and weeping in his arms. She was 
not hurt, but the excitement nearly sent back 
her rallying senses, frightened as she was by his 
appearance. With as few words as common 
courtesy demanded, she excused herself to him, 
as her husband would need her. Philip stood 
looking after her retreating figure, and sitting 
down with Julius, upon the grass, he asked the 
child a hundred questions about his new mother, 
all of which the boy answered in words of affec- 
tionate praise. 

“Dear mama,” was the burden of each story 
that he told him—but he would add te each one, 
“but papa was very cross to her.” 

How Philip Annesley’s heart bled! He had 
so loved Helen Whitman, from his first remem- 
brances of any one, that it was the bitterness of 
death to him, to come home and find her miser- 
able! To procure her happiness, Philip would 
have gladly gone away from her sight never to 
return; but he was powerless, and she was 
wretched ! 

No more walks for Helen! Hertask-masterhad 
waked on the day in which she fell, and consid- 
ered her absence a terrible breach of duty, not- 
withstanding that the maid had explained to him 
her fainting. She was glad to find that the girl 
had said nothing of Philip; and she earnestly 
resolved not to see him again. A few short 
notes passed between them, and then he was 
gone. 

“Gone,” as he said himself, “to drown the 
remembrance of his despair and sorrow, in the 
bright waters of the Rhine.” 

He had come to trouble the already unsettled 















































































































current of her life, and them to leave her to the 
unutterable desolation of her home! Even 
Julius could not console her, and never did her 
duties seem so intolerably burdening as now. 
Now that she had had a momentary glimpse in- 
to the heaven of that happiness which her heart 
told her she might have known with another! 
What a cry of anguish ‘went up from that over- 
charged heart! How deep the sighs that would 
not be crowded down! 

Whichever way Helen looked, there were dark- 
ness and misery. Her own health, from con- 
stant watching, when others might, and gladly 
would have relieved her, was beginning to fail, 
and fits of violent headache, which Mr. Delafield 
called fits of sulkiness, began to attack her alarm- 
ingly. There was a worm gnawing at her heart 
and her life. 

Mr. Delafield died, and Helen, struck with 
sudden awe at the sight of the grim phantom 
which lay for days in that chamber, where she 
had so often suffered the martyrdom of soul, 
became self-accusant and wretched lest she had 
failed in the mere duty which she owed her hus- 
band. Her conscience was untroubled as to the 
lack of tenderness she had exhibited. She had 
not bargained for that. He knew when he mar- 
ried Helen Whitman, that she had no love for 
him. He knew what arts himself and her friends 
had stooped to, to worry a reluctant consent to 
marry him. He knew that her life had been 
wasted, ruined, utterly thrown away, because of 
her unfitness for him; and despite her constant 
care and watching, trymg to make up in duty 
what she lacked in love, he left her almost de- 
pendent on Julius, for hérfuture support. 

Helen did not murmur. She did not talk of 
her situation to any living being. She did not 
make the miserable effort of showing the grief 
which she did not feel. She feared that she had 
not done all for him that she might have done, 
but that was all. It was a matter only of right 
and wrong. There was ho principle of love in 
her heart for him all. 

After his death, however, she could not bear 
the solitude of the great, solemn house; and as 
the health of Julius seemed to require a change, 
she joined a party who were about to travel for 
some months. 

Once more the color returned to Helen’s check, 
and the smile to her lip--“he freshness of her 
untroubled youth came back to her again, and 

es e8ike * ie? 

she ts Toye ort HA cnitsar = not whar = 

|. .ad for years imagined it, a desert and a waste, 

but that there were golden summers and glorious 
autumns in its future unfoldings. 

There was a deep charm in the country through 
which she now passed, which raised her spirits 
to their freshest and highess. So long had she 
been accustomed to restraint, that the cords 

snapped with a sound that thrilled through her 
very soul. Never was the air so serene, the sky 
so beautiful. Never did little Julius seem so 
perfect, now she could guide him as she pleased. 
How her heart beat, as one of the party proposed 
one evening to go to Florence! To Florence, 


evening. Her companions had gone to the 
opera ; but Helen remained at home with Julius, 
who seemed somewhat ill. 

When Philip entered, she rose from the couch 
where she had been kneeling by the sleeping boy. 
Never, in the old days, when Philip had spoken 
to her his youthful love, had she looked so lovely. 
The black dress which she wore set off the pure 
tint of her cheek, and the marble whiteness of 
her throat. Helen’s head was superb, and she 
had that rare beauty of outline, where the head 
slopes down to the neck, and again from the ear 
to the shoulder. But after all, Helen’s beauty 
was more intellectual than mere form and color ; 
a beautiful soul shone through her features, and 
irradiated her eyes. Lovely as was the Italian 
girl, Helen’s face had greater power over Philip 
Annesley, before he had been in her presence a 
moment. 

Helen met him with the same trustful, confid- 
ing look, which she had given him years before. 
The simple fact of his being in attendance upon 
another weighed not a feather in her estimate of 
him. She knew that he had loved her, and she 
felt that, now that she was free, he might love 
her again. Frank and sincere herself, she feared 
not to show him that she appreciated his long 
devotion. It was difficult for her to conceive of 
him as being oblivious to the old time, when she 
was the star of his destiny. Passing over the 
years of her bondage, she felt that she was as 
worthy of Philip Annesley’s love as ever; and 
there was no feeling in her heart that bade her 
conceal it. 

She met him, therefore, with the look and 
smile of former years. There was a brief pause, 
in which Philip seemed to be gathering courage 
to speak to her, but his voice came falteringly 
and slowly. Then, all at once, he burst out into 
such a wild history of his last three weeks of life, 
pouring out his love of her, and yet mingling it 
with such a fulness of admiration for the Italian, 
whose love had, he said, in some degree consoled 
him for hers. 

There were tears on ‘Philip Annesley’s cheek, 
as he spoke ; and it required all Helen’s forti- 
tude to bear the sight of his grief. Men weep 
seldom, but when they do weep, it is like water 
from the solid rock. 

The coldness of death came over Helen’s 
heart, but her resolution was taken. Frankly 
and calmly, she told him of her trials, her suffer- 
ings, and the hope and freedom whieh had taken 


* jon of her heart. She did not shrink 
ponent that she could now, guiltlessly, 
from tellin ut with all this, she would 


return his love. ~.} claims which his for- 
voluntarily renoune@.. -iyen her, sooner than 
mer devotion might have ier, With a noble 
involve the happiness of par which 
confidence in herself, she gave : 

had led her on so long and patiefitly.. ye self 

Philip could not but be touched by 4 her 
sacrifice which she exhibited. He had love, 
once—nay he loved her now. She was his 
ish ideal. He had had many dreams of } ole 
ness, in which Helen Whitman was forever 

e. Hist his love for the Italian girl was 
bde in his‘life, while that for Helen 
self. If-“titn cotld have died for 
Ir woul have been Philip, when he knew 
she was married to Mr. Delafield. It was agony 
to think of her as his wife; and as he “‘ rode un- 
consciously o’er the dark blue wave,” his* only 
feeling, his only hope, was to look upon her form 
once more, und then away over the dark blue 
wave again. He returned to Florence, wandered 
for weeks, without hope or wish, almost without 
thought. Life seemed so strange to him! He 
seemed to have no purpose, no object. His sor- 
row had come to him, not by slow, regular 
swells, like the waves on-the Atlantic shores, but 
in strong, abrupt crashes, as the dwellers in 
Monterey are said to hear them, “ like the sighs of 
the great Pacific heart.” 

But his time had not come to die—and as his 
woes come by woman, so by woman were they 
to be softened and subdued, if not altogether 
healed. At the very period of his sufferings, he 
performed some act of service to an Italian, 
which bound the man to him forever. Strong 
in his expressions of gratitude to one whom he 
called his preserver, he, one evening invited 
Philip home, to see his daughter. 

Wearied of his wandering, purposeless life, he 
turned languidly away with his new friend, who 
took him through many streets, to a small, retired 
one in the suburbs, where, in a small cottage, 
covered to the roof with vines, and surrounded 
with beautiful rose-trees, he first saw Beatrice 
Cellini. 

She was young, accomplished, and beautiful, 
but she was not intellectual, not, at least, as 
Helen was. She had read some of the lighter 
Italian authors, but could appreciate nothing 
deeper. She excelled in music; and it was this 
art, probably, that first drew Philip away from 
his sorrows. Listening to her strains, he wiled 
away many an hour, which else had been devoted 
to the memory of the past; and ere he was 
aware, he found that the beautiful Beatrice was 
deeply loving the man to whom she believed her 
father owed so much. Philip admired her taste, 
her devotion to her art, and her fondness for her 
father; and her visible attachment to himself 
was, perhaps, not without its charm ; and when 
the father clasped him to his heart, and called 
him his son, he felt that he could, at least, make 
two persons happy, without increasing his own 
misery ; and Beatrice and her father never doubt- 
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~\love for her! 

w long she wav 
for the realization of her youthful dreams, and 
the thought of appearing to follow Philip! But 
Helen, though sensitively alive to censure, was 
yet independent and fearless. She knew that 
she alone had been the object of his love; that 
her marriage had sealed his unhappiness. She 
would go where she might perhaps see him, and 
what if brighter days might come to him? For 
herself, her present freedom from bondage was 
sufticient. What if the world called her heartless 
and vain because her sense of happiness and 
freedom sparkled in her eye, and gave buoyancy 
to her step? Was she to renounce all, because 
the keeper of her prison had lost his power to 
chain down her free spirit t 

To Florence she went; and almost the first 
person whom she saw, was Philip Annesley. 
He stood in a picture gallery, apparently absorb- 
ed ina rich painting which occupied a panel 
in the centre, nearly opposige where Helen and 
her party were een did not see her, 
for her thick crape veil was down. Helen was 
scrupulous, at least, in observing the outward 
forms of a sorrow which had no place in her 
heart. Her breath came quick, but she betrayed 
no emotion. By the side of Philip Annesley, 
stood a figure, so perfect in its sylph-like beauty, 
that Helen forgot, for a moment, in her admira- 
tion, what influence that beauty might have upon 
her own fortunes. Never had she seen a being 
so beautiful. Once she heard Philip address her 
in a voice so soft and subdued, that Helen’s 
heart-beat was hushed at once. He called her 
Bice; and in answering him, she twice called 
him Phillipo. 

Julius had entangled a button in the folds ot 
Helen’s veil, and she was trying to disengage it, 
when Philip looked round. She had thrown the 
veil from her face, and its clear pale beauty con- 
trasted at the moment beautifully with the rich 
olive of the Italian’s cheek, where the eloquent 
blood showed brightly but darkly. 

Not a glance betrayed Helen’s consciousness 
of his presence, though her hands trembled, and 
her face became paler. He approached the party, 
and his eyes dwelt for a moment on the pallid 
face before him. Then turning from his com- 
panion, he came forward and whispered to Helen. 
Whatever the words were, they brought a color 
to her cheek that was succeeded in a moment by 
deathly paleness. The Italian watched the scene, 
and her lip curled as she marked the devotion 
with which he regarded Helen, nor did she 
deign to give hima single word, when he re- 
joined her, and apologized for his momentary 
absence from her side; but taking his arm, she 
left the gallery with a haughty step. 

Had Helen met Philip Annesley under any 
other circumstances, she would perhaps have 
shrank from any manifestation of love on his 
“part. But now that she saw him absorbed in 
another, she could but own that her heart had 
secretly longed for the moment of meeting, and 
that the revulsion it sustained was terrible. 

It was with an emotion hitherto unknown to 
her, therefore, that she heard him announced thas 

















own free and loving heart. 

But on the afternoon of the meeting in the pic- 
ture gallery, the jealous nature of the Italian 
girl was roused, and on returning home, she pas- 
sionately demanded an explanation of the scene. 
Stung by her violence, Philip had told her all, 
and the storm of passion was at its full height, 
when he left her to join Helen. 

All this he told Helen, brokenly, and at inter- 





Julius, with clasped hands and Streaming eyes. 
She did not feign to be indifferent to him, but 
she besought him to be just to her who had thus 
drawn his affection from herself. 

“ Never will I permit you to make one unhap- 
Py who joves you as this poor child loves you. 






































ed that his proposal to marry her came from his | 


vals, as they sat together beside the sleeping | 


Not for worlds will I cast a shadow between you. 
Forget me, Philip. Ina few brief days, I shall 
be far from any sight of your unhappiness, and 
believe me, I shall be the happier for knowing 
that I have not troubled her young life.” 

Philip tried in vain to make her change her 
resolution. He left her in tears, and when the 
next day came, and he sought her again, she 
had departed. 

Helen's voyage home was not asad one. She 
felt the joy of doing right. If the image of Philip 
Annesley came to her, in the long starry evenings 
on deck, when it would have been sweet to have 
shad him by her side, she consoled herself that 
she had secured the happiness of that young, pas- 
sionate girl, and she was content. Life had too 
solemn a meaning to her, after her great trials, to 
permit her to waste its hours in useless murmur- 
ings. She heard of Philip’s marriage with com- 
posure. She even wrote to him, with congratu- 
lations deep and heartfelt. Helen was not the 
woman to hate a rival, and she extended her 
congratulations also to the wife of Philip. 

She returned home, but not to the gloomy 
house, associated with her memory of the past 
misery she had endured. For Julius’s sake, as 
well as for her own, she had not accepted the 
will of Mr. Delafield; and having broken that, 
she found herself possessed of ample means for 
doing good, and of living as her taste and judg- 
ment might direct. 

To Julius, she devoted her unwearied care and 
attention. If Mr. Delafield’s spirit conld have 
been appeased, it must have been from its con- 
sciousness of her care and tenderness of his son. 
It might almost atone to him for her love for 
Philip Annesley. 

It was three years after Helen’s return home, 
that she saw, one day, amongst the list of pas- 
sengers, the name of Philip Annesley and lady. 
She found them out in the course of an hour 
after, and had them removed at once to her house. 
Beatrice was dying! She had but lately pressed 
an infant to her heart, and her life was to be the 
sacrifice. Helen scattered blessings around her 
last days, and folding the little Beatrice to her 
heart, she promised to be as a mother to her, 
even as she was to Julius. 

But when the burial service was over, Philip 
departed ; he had one brief interview with Helen 
after all was over, and gens her, F Helou 
sighed, and, if truth must(be told, she wept. She 
had so generously sacrificed him before! Now 
she must learn to be roic again. She must 
take the child—Philip% child! to her heart, and 
never ask to be rewaffded with its father’s love. 
And yet she knew 
her, or she might 

And so, whi 















earts, and others had risen into 
better life ; when Helen had looked 
the past with a chastened and self-ac- 
spirit, and had accepted her trials as a 
meet punishment of wrong, Philip came back and 
found her all he thought her in the first and sweet- 
est time of her youth. And thus it was that hap- 
pinesg came, subdued and imperfect, but still 
happiness, to the two who had lived apart so long. 
————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Our Girions Department. 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
Curious Coincidences. 

The following are some remarkable chronological coin- 
cidences suggested by the tidings of the storming of Del- 
hi, on the lith of September, and the cecupation of the 
city on the 20th. The landing of the allies in the Crimea 
took place on the 14th of September, 1854, and the battle 
of the Alma was fought on the 20th. On the Mth of 
September, 1812, Napoleon entered Moscow. On the 20th 
of September, 1792, was fought the battle of Valmy, the 
first and most important victory of the French Revolu- 
tion. The battle of Marathon was fought on the 6th of 
Boedremion, B. C. 490, answering to the 8th of Septem- 
ber of the Julian calendar. The day of Alma was. con- 
sequently ine Julian anniversary of Marathon. the 20th 
N. 8. in this century being the 8th O. 8. as still used by 
the Russians. The battle of Salamis took place, accord- 


ing to the same mode of calculation, 20th of September, 
B. C. 450. 


Potatoes. 


Potatoes were first brought to Europe in 1583. After 
fifty-nine years the potato rot broke out, and after eighty 
years there was no seed fit for planting to be obtained. 
In 1796 the Spaniards brought good seed from Peru, 
which gave healthy tubers for forty-five years. In 1779 
the rot so far destroyed the potatoes that no good seed 
was obtained. In 1797 the English brought new seed to 
Europe, but it was not until 1802—3 that seed generally 
spread throughout the continent, and was in general 
use. Fifty years later the rot again appeared, and de- 
creased in 1856. From this it appears that potatoes are 
liable to suffer from this disease about every fifty years. 
If this be so, would it not be important that new seed 
should be imported from the native soil of the potato? 














A novei ‘‘ Detective.”’ 

At the Anderston Police Court, Glasgow, Scotland, an 
old offender, named William Hamilton, was sent to pris- 
ou for sixty days for having attempted to steal a piece of 
cloth from the shop door of William Baxter, draper, 
Argyll Street. It appeared that, with the view of detect- 
ing thieves. Mr. Baxter has a bell in his premises, from 
which a cord is attached to the goods at the shop door. 
On the above occasion, while Hamilton was endeavoring 
to secure the goods, the bell rang, and before he could 
escape was captured. 


An Odd Fellow. 

A post-horse master died in 1757, and left a closed box, 
with instructions that a century was to elapse before it 
was opened In order to secure compliance with his 
wishes, he stated expressly in his will that the contents 
of the box were of no value, but would be regarded as 
curiosities ina century. A few days back the box was 
opened, aud It was found to contain a lady's bonnet, a 
purse, some playbills, pincards, and engravings, some 
coins, &® tinder-box, and other Objects in use a century 
ago. 

Splendid Specimens of Persian Art. 

The present Shab of Persia, who is a great patron of 
Oriental caligraphy and water colors, is engaged on the 
execation of a work, unique in its kind It is a copy of 
the/Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. written in the most 
gorgeous style of Oriental caligraphy, to which are added 
| some tales, wanting in the original. A society of native 

Paintcis Leve also been engaged on this work. for the 
last seven years, at Teheran, the cost of which amounts 
already to 300,000 francs 


Extraordinary Lamb. 
There isa man named Joseph Northridge, living at 
| Ordsall. in the possession of a singular species of a lamb, 
having only one head and two Perfect bodies and eight 
lege. The most singular part of it is that the inner fore- 
| most legs, instead of banging down, are turned upwards, 
) giving it the appearance of horns. 





some old memories had died ° 










































































[Written for The Flag of our Untew ) 
HE CANNOT HEED HER NOW! t 


BY MRs FipeLer 


She knelt beehte hit dying bed, 
Aud Kissed his pallid brow 

She vainly pressed his ley hand | 
He cannot heed her sow 


Bhe breathes his name in accents low, a 
Her tears are on hie thee | if 


Ile speaks not—moves mot for he lee 
To death's last cold embrace | 


They tefl her that the angels wait ’ 


To bear him to bis rest, 
Bhe heeds them not —she only strives 
To clasp him to her breast 


She only knows that he has been ‘ 


The sunlight of her home; 
She ouly fols that she ts let 
To walk the world alone 


Whore is the hand that strewed her path 
So lovingly with flowers! } 
Whore is the heart that clung to hers | 
In sunshine of In showers! 


That hand is cold,—that beart bs oti! — | 
Hor dream of bliss be o'er p= | 
And now upon this dreary earth 
They'll cheer her heart no more | 





———- 7 one 


[Written for The Flag of our Union } 


WILD-PIGEON SHOOTING IN SUSSEX. 


HY MARY W. JANVRIN. 

“Where, now, Launce t” exclaimed Dick 
Tudor to a handsome, aristocratic-looking young 
gentleman who had presented himself—booted , 
cloaked, in short, en costume for a journey—at 
the door of the apartment where the speaker sat 
lounging over a fashionably late breaktast. “ Not 
going to leave London, I hope t” 

“ Yes—deuce take me—I'm tired to death I” 
drawled Launcelot Templeton, Bart., snapping 
his riding-whip till his leader in the light 
brougham before the door reared and plunged. 
“ Bored with this noisy, Babelish London! So 
I told Bob to pack my valise, and I'm off for 
Fairfax Manor and the Sussex woods, where the 
wild pigeons are as thick as bees in summer—so 
the old squire writes me. Better come down 
home and spent a fortnight with me, Dick, after 
the shooting season fairly sets in! Let alone the 
shooting, it’s quiet and cool there; and with « 
volume of Shelley, and under the old trees, we 
can manage more comfortably than in this Whirl- 
ing city. I’m sick of it, Dick! No bother 
there, at the squire’s quiet manor house, what 
with finding a dozen cards of invitation on your 
table on a morning to select from ; nor running 
the risk of whisking your head off with bowing 
to My Lady So-and-s0, and the Countess This- 
and-that, at their evening routs. Come, promise 
me you'll join me, Dick !”’ 

“ Bless you, my dear fellow, what would the 
charming Lady Flora Hyacinth do for lack of 
my most dutifal devoirs at soe 2 axn her 
engaged escort dutal there to- ko you #ee,. 
Taance, tho ting’ etyaine Tenpostitiie, at prose.” 
And elegant Dick Tador dangled the tassel of 
* Coul€n’t gey off for a month) ‘pon hb 
Queer—wha: Marted you so shdden | me 
enough, in midsummer, to bury yourself down 
there in the woods of Sussex, Besides, I fancied 
that doing execution with Capid's missives was 
rather more congenial to your tastes than shoot- 
ing wild pigeons, Launce. If the fair Lady 
Elizabeth Dutton inquires for your baronetship 
to-night, at Almack’s, what reply shall I make 1" 
“0, bother the women !"" exclaimed the young 
gentleman at the door, in language certainly far 
removed from the classical ; “ that is, deuce take 
it!” And ared flush dyed hie brow, while a 
‘eadden curve contracted his lip. “I do not 
think the Lady Elizabeth Dutton will rpare a 
thought, or query, forme, If so, please make 
answer that I'm in Sussex, shooting wild pigeons 
—while she, I fancy, is seeking to ensnare higher 
game! But good-by—au revoir, Dick!" And 
with a sarcastic laagh, Launcelot departed. 

“Hey, pet! That boy, Laancelot, will be here 
ere the evening chimes ring.” And old Squire 
Fairfax laid his hand on a white, plump shoul 
der covered with dainty India muslin. 

A slight, petite figure moved nearer the old 
squire where they stood, on the broad oaken 
threshold of Fairfax Manor House, in the twi- 
light; and a dark-eyed, erimson-cheeked face, 
framed in a cloud of short, gipseyish, raven 
curls, was upturned to the old gentleman's ruddy 
one. 

“ You remember him—hey, pet '—the tall boy 


whom you used to play with through these rooms | 


and this garden, years ago, in your childhood ' 
Launce was a good boy, Lat" 

“I remember him for # very cross one!” 
pouted wilful Lulu Lyle, flinging back her curls 
and pursing up her rose-bad lips. Yes, he was 
my especial torment, Uncle John; always tens 
ing my kitten, ridiculing my doll-balnes, and 
frightening my poor aysh with his dreadful 
faces. I remember well that he did not like little 
girls, and I fancy he will not be beter pleased 


with large ones?” And Lala Lyle shragyed ber | 


fair shoulders and drew up her fairy-dike figure 
with a comical assumption of dignity. “iow 
ever, | shall just keep on in my own purvuits, 
and not trouble this young gentleman at ali.” 

“ Hey, pet! all nonsense, every bit of it! If 
the boy don't fall in love with « pair of black 
eves before he's been here a week, why Vi—re: 
ho, there! Hohert! Thomas! Willem! all of 
you!” And the old squires mentorian shout 
brought « half desea serving men from the bony 
panelied hall. “ Here, don't you see that cloud 
of white dust down the highway! Set wide the 
gate! ‘Tie young Mr. Launcelot coming bark 
w Fairfax Manor House! Give him « true 
English +eleome, boys!” 

And long before Launcelct Templeton’s fart 
span wtriried the light browghem sp the evart 
yard, while Lady Fairfax, ia ber beat ath and 
cap, tod beside Lala Lyle in the doorway, ant 
a creed of sorvante gathered about the broad 
steps, » loud and ringing shoat of welcome, 


| 


we oe 


creostrte 7 


“g@e-r s+ - 2 


aed 





Not for worlds will I cast a shadow between you. 
Forget me, Philip. In a few brief days, I shall 
be far from any sight of your unhappiness, and 
believe me, I shall be the happier for knowing 
that I have not troubled her young life.” 

Philip tried in vain to make her change her 
resolution. He left her in tears, and when the 
next day came, and he sought her again, she 
had departed. 

Helen's voyage home was not asad one. She 
felt the joy of doing right. If the image of Philip 
Annesley came to her, in the long starry evenings 
on deck, when it would have been sweet to have 
had him by her side, she consoled herself that 
she had secured the happiness of that young, pas- 
sionate girl, and she was content. Life had too 
solemn a meaning to her, after her great trials, to 
permit her to waste its hours in useless murmur- 
ings. She heard of Philip’s marriage with com- 
posure. She even wrote to him, with congratu- 
lations deep and heartfelt. Helen was not the 
woman to hate a rival, and she extended her 
congratulations also to the wife of Philip. 

She returned home, but not to the gloomy 
house, associated with her memory of the past 
misery she had endured. For Julius’s sake, as 
well as for her own, she had not accepted the 
will of Mr. Delafield; and having broken that, 
she found herself possessed of ample means for 
doing good, and of living as her taste and judg- 
ment might direct. 

To Julius, she devoted her unwearied care and 
attention. If Mr. Delafield’s spirit could have 
been appeased, it must have been from its con- 
sciousness of her care and tenderness of his son, 
{It might almost atone to him for her love for 
Philip Annesley. 

It was three years after Helen’s return home, 
chat she saw, one day, amongst the list of pas- 
engers, the name of Philip Annesley and lady. 
She found them out in the course of an hour 
ifter, and had them removed at once to her house. 
Jeatrice was dying! She had but lately pressed 
«n infant to her heart, and her life was to be the 
acrifice. Helen scattered blessings around her 
ast days, and folding the little Beatrice to her 
eart, she promised to be as a mother to her, 
ven as she was to Julius. 

But when the burial service was over, Philip 
eparted ; he had one brief interview with Helen 
‘ter all was over, and piien™> boy # Helew 
ighed, and, if truth must(be told, she wept. She 
id so generously sacrifficed him before! Now 
u@ must learn to be ic again. She must 
-ke the child—PhilipYs child! to her heart, and 

ver ask to be rew: ed with its father’s love. 
ad yet she knew 

v, or she might 















earts, and others had risen into 
tter life ; when Helen had looked 
the past with a chastened and self-ac- 
i spirit, and had accepted her trials ag a 
neet punishment of wrong, Philip came back and 
‘ound her all he thought her in the first and sweet- 
‘st time of her youth. And thus it was that hap- 
ineag came, subdued and imperfect, but still 
\appiness, to the two who had lived apart so long. 


eee 
Our Girions Department, 


{Gathered for The Flag of our Union.} 

urious Coincidences. 
he following are some remarkable chronological coin- 
lences suggested by the tidings of the storming of Del- 

on the lith of September, and the occupation of the 
y on the 20th. The landing of the allies in the Crimea 
‘k place on the 14th of September, 1854, and the battle 
the Alma was fought on the 20th. On the Mth of 
ptember, 1812, Napoleon entered Moscow. On the 20th 
September, 1792, was fought the battle of Valmy, the 
t and most important victory of the French Reyolu- 
n. The battle of Marathon was fought on the 6th of 
edremion, B. C. 490, answering to the Sth of Septem- 
c of the Julian calendar. The day of Alma was, con- 
nently the Julian anniversary of Marathon, the 20th 
8. in this century being the 8th 0. S. as still used by 

Russians. The battle of Salamis took place, accord- 


to the same mode of calculation, 20th of September, 
0. 430. 


-tatoes, 
otatoes were first brought to Europe in 1583. After 
-nine years the potato rot broke out, and after eighty 
rs there was no seed fit for planting to be obtained. 
(796 the Spaniards brought good seed from Peru, 
wh gave healthy tubers for forty-five years. In 1779 
rot so far destroyed the potatoes that no good seed 
obtained. In 1797 the English brought new seed to 
ope, but it was not until 1802—8 that seed generally 
ad throughout the continent, and was in general 
Fifty years later the rot again appeared, and de- 
sed in 1856. From this it appears that potatoes are 
e to suffer from this disease about every fifty years. 
iis be so, would it not be important that new seed 
id be imported from the native soil of the potato? 











‘ovel ** Detective.’ 
the Anderston Police Court, Glasgow, Scotland, an 
fender, named William Hamilton, was sent to pris- 
vr sixty days for having attempted to steal a piece of 
from the shop door of William Baxter, draper, 

\l Street. It appeared that, with the view of bie: 
uieves, Mr. Baxter has a bell in his premises, from 
‘1 a cord is attached to the goods at the shop door. 
ie above occasion, while Hamilton was endeavoring 
cure the goods, the bell rang, and before he could 
e was captured. 


Odd Fellow. 

ost-horse master died in 1757, and left a closed box 
instructions that a century was to elapse before it 
ened In order to secure compliance with his 
3, he stated expressly in his will that the contents 
: box were of no value, but would be regarded as 
ities ina century. A few days back the box was 
1, and it was found to contain a lady's bonnet, a 
, Some playbills, placards, and engravings, some 
& tinder-box, and other Objects in use a century 


idid Specimens of Persian Art. 

present Shah of Persia, who is a great patron of 

ul caligraphy and water colors, is engaged on the 

.on of a work, unique in its kind. It is a copy of 
dian Nights’ Entertainments, written in the most 
8 style of Oriental caligraphy, to which are added 
‘es, wanting in the original. A society of native 
have also been engaged on this work. for the 


‘n years, at Teheran, the cost of which amounts 
+ 300,000 francs . 


_— 


ordinary Lamb. 
is & man named Joseph Northridge, living at 
in the possession of a singular species of a lamb, 
aly one head and two perfect bodies and eight 
“ most singular part of it is that the inner fore- 
8, instead of hanging down, are turned upwards, 
the appearance of horns. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HE CANNOT HEED HER NOW! 


BY MRS. PIDSLEY. 


She knelt beside his dying bed, 
And kissed his pallid brow; 

She vainly pressed his icy hand ;— 
He cannot heed her now. 


She breathes his name in accents low, 
Her tears are on his face ; 

He speaks not—moves not—for he lies 
In death’s last cold embrace. 


They tell her that the angels wait 
To bear him to his rest, 

She heeds them not—she only strives 
To clasp him to her breast. 


She only knows that he has been 
The sunlight of her home; 

She only feels that she is left 
To walk the world alone. 


Where is the hand that strewed her path 
So lovingly with flowers? 

Where is the heart that clung to hers 
In sunshine or in showers? 


That hand is cold,—that heart is still, — 
Her dream of bliss is o’er ;— 

And now upon this dreary earth 
They'll cheer her heart no more. 
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WILD-PIGEON SHOOTING IN SUSSEX. 































travelling cap was waved to and fro, rent the air. | 





Lulu Lyle first opened her dark eyes under | 
Indian skies. Her mother was a daughter of | 
that tropic land ; and her father was the younger 
and only brother of Lady Fairfax, Cornet Ernest 
Lyle, early created an officer in the English army 
stationed in India. But the mother died early ; 
and during a furlough home in the little Lulu’s 
fourth year, the father bore thither his motherless 
babe to place her under his sister’s fostering 
care. Here, at Fairfax Manor House, attended 
by her faithful ayah, the child forgot her separa- | 
tion from “papa ;” and, till nearly her seventh 
year, she lisped broken English, played with her 
doll-babies, and had quarrels innumerable with 
the high-tempered Launcelot Templeton, her 
uncle’s ward, a boy of twelve, and heir to Tem- 
pleton Grange in Lincolnshire and a baronetcy 
in prospective. 

Fairfax Manor House would have been dull, 
without the children’s voices, for the squire was 
a hale, hearty, but quiet country gentleman “ all 
of ye olden time,” content with his pipe, a game 
of chess or piquet with the curate, after dinner ; 
and Lady Fairfax, though in her younger days a 
belle and beauty, had relapsed into a staid, 
portly, middle-aged matron, who regarded the 
squire as her “liege lord” in the fullest sense 
of the word, cherished a strong. affection for 
“brother Ernest” and his motherless child, and 
was the almoner to all the poor in the precincts 
of Fairfax Manor. 





| volume of “Peterson”? would contain the half 

































































































some old memories had died ° 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“Wuere, now, Launce ?” exclaimed Dick 
Tudor to a handsome, aristocratic-looking young 
gentleman who had presented himself—booted, 
cloaked, in short, en costume for a journey—at 
the door of the apartment where the speaker sat 
lounging over a fashionably late breaktast. “ Not 
going to leave London, I hope ?” 

“Yes—deuce take me—I’m tired to death!” 
drawled Launcelot Templeton, Bart., snapping 
his riding-whip till his leader in the light 
brougham before the door reared and plunged. 
“ Bored with this noisy, Babelish London! So 
I told Bob to pack my valise, and I’m off for 
Fairfax Manor and the Sussex woods, where the 
wild pigeons are as thick as bees in summer—so 
the old squire writes me. Better come down 
home and spent a fortnight with me, Dick, after 
the shooting season fairly sets in! Let alone the 
shooting, it’s quiet and cool there; and with a 
volume of Shelley, and under the old trees, we 
can manage more comfortably than in this Whirl- 
ing city. I’m sick of it, Dick! No bother 
there, at the squire’s quiet manor house, what 
with finding a dozen cards of invitation on your 
table on a morning to select from ; nor running 
the risk of whisking your head off with bowing 
to My Lady So-and-so, and the Countess This- 
and-that, at their evening routs. Come, promise 
me you'll join me, Dick !” 

“Bless you, my dear fellow, what would the 
charming Lady Flora Hyacinth do for lack of 
my most dutifal devoirs at Almack’s? I arn ‘her 
engaged escort du-bal there to-night. So you éee,. 
bt Yaance, dhe thing’stuite linpussivie, at presehe.’” 

And elegant Dick Tudor dangled the tassel of 

his smoking-cap between-his very white fingers. 
} Couldn’t get off for a month) ’pon hdnoty 
Queer—what Started you so shdden? Time 
enough, in midsummer, to bury yourself down 
there in the woods of Sussex. Besides, I fancied 
that doing execution with Cupid’s missives was 
rather more congenial to your tastes than shoot- 
ing wild pigeons, Launce. If the fair Lady 
Elizabeth Dutton inquires for your baronetship 
to-night, at Almack’s, what reply shall I make ?”’ 

“QO, bother the women !” exclaimed the young 
gentleman at the door, in language certainly far 
removed from the classical; “that is, deuce take 
ity’? And ared flush dyed his brow, while a 
sudden curve contracted his lip. “I do not 
think the Lady Elizabeth Dutton will spare a 
thought, or query, forme. If so, please make 
answer that I’m in Sussex, shooting wild pigeons 
—while she, I fancy, is seeking to ensnare higher 
game! But good-by—au revoir, Dick!” And 
with a sarcastic laugh, Launcelot departed. 





“ Hey, pet! That boy, Launcelot, will be here 
ere the evening chimes ring.” And old Squire 
Fairfax laid his hand on a white, plump shoul- 
der covered with dainty India muslin. 

A slight, petite figure moved nearer the old 
squire where they stood, on the broad oaken 
threshold of Fairfax Manor House, in the twi- 
light; and a dark-eyed, crimson-cheeked face, 
framed in a cloud of short, gipseyish, raven 
curls, was upturned to the old gentleman’s ruddy 
one. 

“ You remember him—hey, pet ?—the tall boy 
whom you used to play with through these rooms 
and this garden, years ago, in your childhood ? 
Launce was a good boy, Lu!’ 

“IT remember him for a very cross one!” 
pouted wilful Lulu Lyle, flinging back her curls 
and pursing up her rose-bud lips. Yes, he was 
my especial torment, Uncle John; always teas- 
ing my kitten, ridiculing my doll-babies, and 
frightening my poor ayah with his dreadful 
faces. I remember well that he did not like little 
girls, and I fancy he will not be better pleased 
with large ones!” And Lulu Lyle shrugged her 
fair shoulders and drew up her fairy-like figure 
with a comical assumption of dignity. ‘“How- 
ever, I shall just keep on in my own pursuits, 
and not trouble this young gentleman at all.” 

“ Hey, pet! all nonsense, every bit of it! If 
the boy don’t fall in love with a pair of black 
eyes before he’s been here a week, why I’li—but 
ho, there! Robert! Thomas! William! all of 


panelled hall. ‘“ Here, don’t yom see that cloud 
of white dust down the highway? Set wide the 
gate! ‘Tis young Mr. Launcelot coming back 
to Fairfax Manor House! Give him a true 
English welcome, boys!” 

And long before Launcelot Templeton’s fast 
span whirled the light brougham up the court- 
yard, while Lady Fairfax, in her best silk and 
cap, stood beside Lula Lyle in the doorway, and 
a crowd of servants gathered about the broad 
steps, a loud and ringing shout of welcome, 








































Hence was it that the two children in their 


charge did much to enliven the solitary country 
mansion ; and when in little Lulu’s seventh year, 


Cornet Lyle, again in England on a furlough, 


took a high-bred English wife, and came with an 
English governess to recall his daughter to his 
arms, it was very hard to give her up; and still 
further, when the young Launcelot had got quite 


beyond his village tutors and the country curate’s 


Latin grammar, and was pronounced ready to be 
entered at Oxford. Then the good old squire 


went about, the personification of despair, that 
both his “children ”\ must be thus taken from 
him. 

But so it was. Lulu went, in a great white- 
winged ship, over seas—and the song of the bul- 
bul made sweet music to her childhood’s ears, 
despite her memories of the thrushes, linnets, 
and the stock-doves in her English home ; and 


. +f 


the boy Launcelot went to his univ; Ledge! 
expressing a vast deat of ne al staules, * 
Sfon for Fairfax.) ory of that elegant, h 


Manor, but still greater joy the > fio hud coeiaet 
beyond the days when p= ned Sie ike 
under the eye of his “tutor, held Lady Fairfax’s 
silk-winder, Or stoned to «make faces” rs 
frighten a poor Ingay,., aych and her young mis- 
tress. Besides, DE). Tudor, the son of a neigh- 
4 nagtd gentleman, was ready to 
‘ © university ; i 

Laune jot had always been st ripen : 
“Would be so pleasant to go together ! So trunks 
were packed—in one corner the old squire laid a 
well-filled purse, Lady Fairfax placed a red- 


pa ite: Bible, and the cook 
ric plum-cake, in ® Pista empe any brought $ 
Mr. Launcelot” might not quite fo her—and 


waters nearing her East Indian home, also saw, 
Launcelot Templeton enttred at Oxfoxd. 


the same month that saw ‘i Lyle 3 the blue 





Ten years went by, during which, save at oc- 
casional vacations, Launcelot had not spent two 
consecutive months at Fairfax Manor. He had 
taken his degree, won university honors, and 
then, instead of further,application to his studies, 
joined himself with Dick Tudor and dashed 
headlong into the gaieties of a London season. 
Lady Fairfax fretted immensely ; but the old 
squire only “ pho’d” the matter with : 

“Nonsense, Eleanor! It wont hurt the lad to 
see alittle of life. He’s got too much of old 
Sir Hugh Templetoh’s strong good sense, to turn 
out badly.” 

Thus the winter passed ; then followed a sum- 
mer spent at Bath, Brighton, and all the fash- 
ionable watering-places ; and another winter had 
become merged into spring,during which Launce- 
lot Templeton, Bart., and the young lord Rich- 
ard Tudor clubbed, smoked, supped, and drove 
their teams together, were seen nightly in the 
salons of the exclusive, dangling attendance to 
fair ladies, flirted, and were victimized in their 
turns by sundry pairs of blue English eyes. 
And now, while the volatile Dick is busy with 
his latest love-affair, behold Launcelot Temple- 
ton, wearied, disgusted, “bored to death” with 
London life, longing once more for the quiet of 
his boyhood home—tendering to his friend the 
excuse that “shooting wild pigeons ” called him 
home to Sussex. 

Meantime, Fairfax Manor House had received 
another occupant. The cessation of difficulties 
with India cancelled Cornet Lyle’s toreign ap- 
pointment; the officer came back to England, 
yellow, jaundiced, and disabled, with the prom- 
ise of an annual stipend from government. But 
the half pay of the disabled officer was of scarcely 
gutta-percha facility to find the wherewithal of 
“food and raiment” for the whole squadron of 
little Lyles that had quartered themselves upon 
him in India; hence, when they set foot upon 

English soil, the provident mama, with an eye 
to the comfort of her own darlings, very gently 
hinted to the cornet that her oldest *“ darling’s ” 
paternal aunt was very wealthy and childless ; 
and it was with no small sorrow that, when a 


letter came from good old Squire Fairfax—who, | 
| during the arrival of “Cornet Ernest Lyle and 
| family” in the Times, sent off post-haste for the 
| loan of “his little Lula”—it was with no small 
you!” And the old squire’s stentorian shout | 
brought a half-dozen serving men from the long | 


sorrow that Lulu was sent off to Sussex, instead 
of the step-mother’s own daughter, in answer to 
the old gentleman’s request. But the squire 


| himself had made the decision; they could not 
gainsay it. So the dusky-eyed, crimson-lipped | 


Lulu parted from “ papa” with a heart full of 
sorrow ; and, with a great share of love for her 


girlish home, and a very vivid memory of her | 


girlish tormentor, “that ugly, frightful Launce,” 


| was insta%ied in the hearts of her aunt and uncle, 


and all the retainers of Fairfax Manor House. 





Reader mine, I doubt very much if a whole 








of the doings and sayings, whims and caprices, 
of lazy, idle, good-for-nothing Launcelot Tem- 
pleton, those four long weeks he lounged at | 
Fairfax Manor; consequently, this good pen 
will not be expected to record them. 

What mattered it to him that, of early morn- 
ings, the larks wheeled and flashed past his win- 
dow, and then soared away on their long joyous 
flight? Not the larks of all England, warbling 
their operas together, could have enticed him out 
of doors, and into the gardens where dark-eyed | 
Lulu Lyle picked fair English violets, stooped 
over the pale crocus, culled the fragrant migno- 
nette, or broke forth into trills and carols more 
musical than the birds. 

Not even her mocking laugh of defiance, as 
she spran lightly into her saddle and scoured 
the wide, breezy moorlands, could tempt him 
into a race. “ Did Miss Lyle suppose he wanted 
to get his death cold, with riding those foggy, 
misty mornings, over the damp, open country?” 
“Tt was a novelty to her; but she would get 
wearied of it by-and-by. The English climate 
would begin to tell upom her; she had better 
stay within doors!” Most wise, sapient Launce- 
lot! 

And why, indeed, after his late breakfast— 
when he nibbled hot rolls and sipped a cup of 
coffee, while Lulu had eaten steak and ham and 
eggs with her uncle full three hours before—why, 
indeed, then, should he go out to practise shoot- 
ing at a mark all the forenoon, if Lulu Lyle did 
banter him to it, and the erack, crack, of her lit- 
tle rifle was heard through Fairfax woods, in 
many directions, while he dozed over the volume 
of Shelley he had browght down with him? 

Why, indeed? »No, he would not be bantered 
into bringing forth his pistols from the cases 
where they had lain undisturbed since he left 
London. Hehad come down to Fairfax Manor 
to rest; shooting was harder work than he had 
anticipated. Besides, he was somewhat out of 
practice, and he didn’t care for a spectator in 
his shooting fora: didn’t believe 
that Miss Lyle, pa her boasts and brags of 
being “a sure shot,” could bring down a bird 
upon the wing. 

Moreover, with the memory of the elegant 
statuesque London belle, the Lady Elizabeth 
Dutton—though, by the way, said Lady Eliza- 
beth, despite her evident-delight at the attentions 

‘oung baronet, had coolly and unceremo- 
im for an earl—with the mem- 
igb-bred lady still fresh in 

ious young Sir 
little 
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his mind, how could the fastias 
Launcelot endure the madcap freaks u. 
black-eyed girl whose waist he could span Ww 


his two hands, who was not. five feet in height, ; 


and with whom he ha@regaled himself by the 
unique entertainment of “ making faces to her,” 
when she was a mere baby—how could he endure 
her boasts of leaping a five-barred fence, with 
Thomas the groom as confirmer of her words, 


and also swallow her bravado to “ practise at a 
mark ?” 


“Bah! Save‘me from an Amazon, a Di Ver- 


- ised le A Teo bil fe 
ey ny Nae E em jute 
MN A; 8 »f leopard, aps 
sta. 3 say—bright, beautiffl, and always ready 
tospring. If you were to/hear of Lulu Lyle, 
“an East Indian beauty,’ Dick, you would fall at 
once to dreaming of ottar of roses—Cashmere 
roses, too!—bulbuls, nightingales, and moon- 
light ; but, heaven forefénd us! it is a little fury 
in disguise. Pity me, good Dick, that I live 
under the same roof with the formidable crea- 
ture! As soon as I can get away slily, I'll slip 
off to London ; then you and I had best try the 
waters at Bath. I’ve had enough of quiet coun- 
try life, with this little bright-eyed leopard 
springing in and out all corners of the old 
mansion house. How fares the Lady Flora? 
and ‘how speeds the wooing?” Au revoir, till 
you shake by the hand 

“ Your quondam chum, 





Lavunce.” 


So wrote Launcelot Templeton, Bart., and 
turned from sealing his letter, where he sat by 
the window overlookigg—. to behold 
Lulu’s petite form bounding along the shrubbery 
in pursuit of some object, and then to hear her 
gay laugh ring out on the air. 

“ Come down here, boy! come down!’ sang 
out the old squire, holding his sides with laugh- 
ter. “The witch’s chasing a little white pig that 
she mistakes for a rabbit !’” 

“A white pig! O, shocking!” And Launce- 
lot Templeton, Bart., turned away in dignity. 

But all that day there flitted before his mental 
vision a fairy-like, flying figure, with crimson 
eheeks and dancing curls; and a ringing laugh 
echoed through his brain. What a pity that 
Launcelot was the victim of his “dignity !” 

And Dick Tudor tossed his friend’s letter to 
the table with : 

“ Hang it, what a fool Launce is, to talk of 
coming back to this noisy, babbling, hollow- 
hearted London! Not know when to let well 
enough alone! Down there in the cool, splendid 
woods of Sussex—nothing to do but shoot, hunt, 
and make love to East Indian beauties! Deuce 
take me, if I stay here any longer to be a 
pendant to Lady Flora Hyacinth! in other words 

! a dangler! I’m almost petrified now—frozen 

| into an icicle, with her my-ladyish airs and 

| frigidity. I’ll pack up, next week, and go to 
join Launce in Sussex !”” 





“ Hallo, there! Launce, come out here quickly 
—I saw a great flock of wild fowl sailing di- 
| rectly over Crow's Nest-Hill! Ho, Thomas! 
take care of Sultan ; but first bring me my rifle! 
And harry down here, Launce, with your 
pistols !’’ 

And little Lala Lyle threw herself from her 
horse, where she had galloped up to the manor 
house door on a bright summer morning, and, 
taking her rifle from the groom, gathering up the 
skirts of her riding-dress, ran lightly down the 
| path leading from the court-yard, through the 

meadow, toa clump of rocks in the rear of the 

mansion. 
And Launcelot Templeton, for once roused 
from his dreams over Shelley at the window, 
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took down his brace of pistols, flung on a light | 
hunting-cap, and, with two or three bounds that 
quite astonished Thomas, reached the foot of the 
broad oaken staircase and followed Lulu heartily. 

“She is handsome, by Jove!” muttered 
Launcelot to himself, his eyes fastened upon her, | 
as she hurried on before him, turning roguishly, | 
every now and then, and pointing to the great | 
flock of wild fowl darkening the air in the direc- | 
tion of the forest. “If she weren’t such an | 
Amazon, and didn’t shoot, or laugh so loud, or 
call me ‘Launce!’” he murmured. And | 
straightway, keeping in the rear of his guide, | 
Launcelot Templeton fell into a most inexpli- 
cable fit of musing. 

“ Come hasten, Sir Dawdler! Don’t you see? | 
there they are! I declare, I never did see such 


a lazy body as you are, Launce Templeton!” | 


exclaimed Lulu, in a rapid undertone, as he 
gained her side at the edge of the wood under 
whose cover she might take aim when the birds 
came within range of her shot. ‘“ Here, Launce, 
give me one of your pistols! | What! I declare, 


| cheeses made in this way are not fit for use 0 soon as” 





not capped! O, you're a brave marksman, Sir 
Launcelot! Look out! you're a dead man!” 
And a suppressed laugh rippled out on the air, 
as Launcelot started back when she aimed the 
weapon full at his breast. “Don’t be afraid! 
Poor boy! he shouldn’t be hurt. But hush! 
hist! And stepping forth a little, bringing up 
her rifle to her eye, with a sure aim and a loud 
“ crack, crack!” a brace of birds came fluttering 
down among the shrubbery. ‘Pick them up, 
Launce !’”” she whispered, re-loading rapidly and 
firing again ere the flock went screaming beyond 
her aim ; then, turning to where Launcelot stood 
with the brace of wounded birds in his hands, 
she said, sarcastically: ‘O, don’t touch ’em! 
I beg pardon, good Sir Launcelot! They bleed ; 
they may stain your delicate white hands! Let 
me take them!” And she leaned her rifle 
against a tree and advanced towards him. 

“ Lulu Lyle!’ And the brace of birds were 
flung far away into the green shrubbery, and a 
voice sterner, louder, than any that little wilful 
East Indian had heard on English soil, caused 
her heart to flutter strangely, and her eyes to 
droop beneath the two angry ones that flashed 
down into her own, as a trembling hand closed 
tightly about her arm. “Lulu Lyle, do you 
take me for a boy—a child—to humor all your 
whims and caprices ?—to become the target for 
all your ridicule? Because I have shown no 
symptoms of restiveness under your sway up 
there in Fairfax House—because I have treated 
you very cavalierly, and idled away my time 
rather than join you in your madcap, unladylike 
freaks, until now you enticed me here, you now, 
in turn, laugh at, ridicule, taunt me! By—(but 
-kgd word which trembled on Launcelot 
ips shaped itself into a heroic one) 
Templeton’s == be treated so by any ord 
=<by Jove! I aa: “—a mere atom, a will-o’- 

“ot “resume on 
man, much less by you a 
the-wisp, a fire-fly! You shall nu , = 
your boasted bravery, your sex, or your beam 
—for hang me, Lulu Lyle, you are beautiful as 
a houri, and I know it, and you know that I 









havé been harsh, ungentlemanty—I know hot 
what said! But forgive me! look up, sweet 
Lulu’ Lyle—dear Lulu—and tell me if I am 
forgiven !” 

Now, reader mine, I’m sure that I don’t know 
what followed ; and would it not be best for you 
and I to let our own imaginations decide whether 
sweet Lulu Lyle spoke the edict of banishment, 
or of forgiveness? Judging from sundry facts 
which afterwards duly transpired, it may be pre- 
sumed that the little East Indian beauty pro- 
nounced the latter, for very certain it is, that no 
more rifle-shots were heard in the Sussex woods 
that day, and the brace of wild fowl lay where 
they fell among the bushes ; and two hours after, 
Lulu Lyle went to her room with flushed cheeks 
and eyes sparkling brighter than any eastern 
gem; and Launcelot Templeton, Bart., came 
forth from a long closeting with old Squire Fair- 
fax looking very manly and self-possessed, with 
the light of an earnest purpose in his eyes, and a 
mien quite unlike that of the lazy idler of the 
morning; and straightway a letter, bearing for 
seal a baronet’s crest, was forwarded to “ Cornet 
Ernest Lyle of Her Majesty’s Royal Service,”’ at 
Brighton, where the invalid officer had sought 
lodgings ; and another to “‘ Lord Richard Tudor,” 
which caused that young gentleman to counter- 
mand his orders just as he was leaving London 
—and still further, caused another exclamation 
when, three months afterward, a white-ribboned 
card, whose envelope vore the Templeton crest, 
informed him that “at nine o’clock, Thursday 
evening, Sir Launcelot and Lady Lulu Temple- 
ton would receive guests at their house, Grosvenor 


Square.” 
“Hum, hum!” muttered Dick, laying out a 
faultless pair of white kids. “ This comes of 


‘ shooting wild pigeons in the woods of Susser!’ 
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SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes in 
bound form, each elegantly tléustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
will send the six novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon emali profits and 
quick sales : 

THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, Tae Youno Lion 
or Mount Hor. A romance of the Eastern World. 
The best story which the author has ever written 
DY ec ccccncwctenvvsescvssesoes SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Smvoo.er oF tue 
CHESAPEAKE. A story of the sen andourown coast. A 
brilliant aod «tirring nautical tale by a favorite anther. 
, Piet ener AT COT 

THE PIONEER : or, Tur Avventcaens ov rue Bornean 
A captivating and vivid American story—true to the 
life of the backwoods. By.....Da.J.H ROBINBON 

| THE HEART'S SECRET: or. Tur Forrewes or 4 
Soupisak. A story of love and the low latitudes. A 
charming tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 
By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Tax Youxe Heres oF 
Vinaixia —A beautiful domestic, yet most thrilling, 
tele of Virgiais in the colonial times of ber history. 
By evs SYLVANUS COGB, Jn. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or. Tar Fortcves oF + 
Srawisa Cavaurem A vividly interesting story of 
roving tribes of Gitanos in Spain. fall of incident 
Wi cdanastegnieea-s ..- «+ LAC TENANT MURRAY 
Baciose the movuey aod receive either or all by return 


of mail. 
17 For sale st ail of the periodical depots. 
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. . 
Housetwife’'s Department. 
» \aas 

(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union } 
To make Cream Cheese. 

If cream is scarce, so that a eufficient quantity cannot 
be procured at once. take a fine canvass bag, and pour as 
much cream as you may happen to have into it, adding 
additiona] small quantities twice a day, and from its 
becoming naturally sour, the thin part will drain through 
the canvass, and the remainder will prove an excellent 
cheese. If one quart of cream can be had at once, and 
poured into a fine canvass bag, it will make a nice sised 
cheese, and of course equally good as those made by rev 
eral small quantities added at convenient intervals, The 


those made with rennet. 


To prevent Food burning to the Kettle. 

There is a difflculty in stewing fruit, making apple- 
sauce or sweetmeats, as well as cooking apples, pump- 
kins, potatoes for starch, about its burning and sticking 
to the kettle. To prevent this difficulty it ie suggested 
by a writer in the Homestead, to place clean rye straw in 
the bottom of the kettle under the fruit. That ased for 
domestic cooking should be whole straw cut at the joints 
and divested of husks. It is easily separated from the 
fruit after it is cocked, and will save it from all burned 
taste. 





Oatmeal Gruel. 

” Take two ounces of oatmeal, freé from mustivess, and 
& pint and « haif of soft water. Rub the meal ju « basin 
with the back of a spoon, in @ moderate quantity of the 
water, pouring «!! the tluid after the grosser particies 
have subsided, but while the milkiness continues, and 
let thie operation be repeated until no more milkiness is 
communicated to the water. Next, put the washings 
into a pan, after having stirred them well, boil uutd a 
soft, thick mucilage is formed. Gruel is apt to fermeat 
when kept longer than twenty-four hours. 





To boil Fish, 

For all kinds of fish put two spoonsfuls of salt to every 
quart of water; put the fish in with the water cold; re- 
move the cover. and only let the water simmer. Try 
with a skewer, whether the flesh of the fish stick to the 
bone; if so, itis not enough, if the flesh drop off, it ie 
too much cooked. A mackerel will take from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, a haddock a little longer; @ pound of 
fish takes from fifteen to twenty minutes. 





Excellent Syrup for a Cough. 

An ounce of tlaxseed must be boiled for half an hour 
in a quart of water, after which may be added to it half 
& pound of sugar, two ounces of sugar-candy. an ounce 
of Spanish liquorice, and the peel of half a lemon. Let 
this simmer slowly for half an hour, then add twenty 
drops of ipecacuanha wine, stir it well into the syrup, aud 
when cool bottle it. A teaspoonful may be taken occa- 
sionally when the cough is troublesome. 


How to keep Eggs fresh: 

Be sure to have the eggs fresh; put two or three dozen 
in a colander, pour boiling water over them, and as soon 
as they are dry, roil each one in a paper, as lemons are 
put up, and staud them on the small end. I kept eges 
last winter this way. without freezing, in the cellar-way, 
when everything in the cellar froze solid. I have those 
now thatI put down in July, as fresh as new ones. To 
be kept in @ cool, dry place. 

Mucilage of Sago. 

To make sago into a proper mueilage for the sick, an 
ounce or & tablespoonful of it should be steeped in a 
pint of water, in a pan placed on the hob for two hours, 
and then boiled for fifteen minutes, stirring assiduously 

Od. gthe boiling. The mucilage may be aweetene 1 with 

W4 and flavored with lemon-juice, or milk may be 
duringty ier oeeentinp te ‘ ‘ 
sugary “prey 


ee — a na 
° 1 of Sago ; ‘put it fh your pudding-dich, 


and pur on a quart of boiling water, stirring all the 
time; put ina little salt and a tablespoonful of sugar; 
The looger it stands thus, before baking, the better, 
Bake slowly an hour. Eaten with sugar and butter stir- 


To clean Riding-Habits. 

Take a piece of woolen cloth, dip it in either «pirita of 
wine or ammonia, and rub the marks, and they will at 
once disappear. This application will do to remove any 
grease marks. The spirits of wine are the most agreeable 
to use. 

Luncheon Cakes. 

Take of flour, one pound; muriatic acid, two drachms ; 
bicarbonate of soda, two drachms; sugar, three ounces; 
butter, three ounces; currants, four ounces; milk. one 
pint, or twenty ounces; bake one hour in a quick oven. 





Cream Pie. 

Cream pie, and very rich. is made by a rich paste for 
bottom ; then a layer of butter, the thickness of a cent; 
then one of sugar; then one of flour, the same thickness, 
and fill up with cream. 





Soda Jelly Cake. 

One teacup of sweet cream, two of sugar, two egzs, 
half a teaspoon of soda, one of cream of tartar stirred in 
the flour; flour to the consistence of butter cakes; bake 
immediately . 

Cream Cake. 

Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter; one cup of sour 
cream, five eggs. four cups of flour, one teaspoonfal of 
saleratus. 


Water Cure Jumbles. 
Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, two cops of 
#weet milk, two teaspoonsful of cream tartar, one of soda 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifwly Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now In ite rovn- 
TEENTH Volume. Since the commencement of t's jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the ploneer of tlius- 
trated papers in this country, and shal) continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Batiou's Picrontat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit « larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to Uris admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

G7 It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

{7 Lt contaics portraits of all noted individuals, male 
| or female. who may appear aang us 
iF It gives original views of tne various cities of the 
| Union, and public buildings, north and south 
| (Op 1t presents many large and elegeut historical en- 
| gravings. of scenes worthy of framing 

(FP It coutains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
' tales, poems, sketches and varied misceilany 
| Tom It cannot fall to delight and instruct every mem- 
| ber of the fireside «here it ix @ weekly visitor 
[> The best writers in the country sre engaged as 
| regalar contributors to Ballou's Pictorial 
| (CP It ie admitted on ail hands to be the cheapest 





| weekly paper in the world 

| ry Ite engraving* educate the artnd of olf and young, 
making them familr *ith ail noted oeatitier, 

| 7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 

| with about one thousand «piendid engravings 

| (7 Phas forming & paper original ia dewign, and « 

} favorite in every part of our Union 

| 

} 


TEAMS :-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


DP GeeECTOE, GUD FONE. 0 cic cinccncericds tei) 
BS cnberribart, So cc iccsecscespecccesenses 4% 
4 ws AE. P . wm 
| 10 on aa eeccvsese GOD 


} rate, shall receive the thert-enth copy gratis 
j Any poxtunaster can receive a copy of the paper te his 
own address at the lowest clab rate. 
[7 Sample copies sent when dered 
Published each f.renn.t. by MM BALIAN, 
| No. 22 Winter Street, Boston 

















































































































































Port's Corner. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
I LOVE THEE. 





BY LENA LYLE. 


A shell, all tinted with pearly pink, 

Lay by a riuviet’s swelling brink, 

A lover saw it, and made it the link 
To say to his dear one, I love thee. 


A rosebud white, with its petals fair, 

Threw out its fragrance upon the sir, 

A lover chanced to be wandering there, 
Gased in its cup, and read, I love ther. 


A birdling young, cleft the ether blue, 

With quivering wing it onward flew, 

The lover watched the birdling too, 
And it softly warbled, I leve thee. 


‘The lover smiled, and the lover sighed, 

And then he sought the lady’s side, 

She blushingly promised to be his bride, 
And laughingly whispered, J love thee. 


WINTER SONG. 


If the winds blow, 
And the snow snow, 


And the fire snap spite. 
Love is alive on a winter's night! 


If the world be white, 
Ho! there is fun on a winter night! 


Let the winds blow then' 
Jet the snow snow then! 
And the world wax white. 
All is right on a winter night! _ 
isville Journal. 





A STORMY WINTER'S NIGHT. 
An eve, when stern November's blast 
Sounded by fits across the sky, 

With hu sounds, as if some vast 
Array of angry phantoms past 
On hurrying pinions by.—Smmons. 











[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTS TRANSFERRED. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

I nave but a simple story to tell you, gentle 
reader; but such as it is, you shall have it ; and 
I think you will bear with me, because of my in- 
experience and awkwardness in writing stories. 

It is of my eldest sister that I would tell you 
—my good, patient, loving Catherine—who took 
charge of us all when our dear mother died; and 
performed her part with more than a mother’s 
devotion. She had done this for several years, 
when my father was lost in the terrible gale of 
December, 1839. Who does not remember that 
dreadful storm, when the whole coast was strewn 
with wrecks ; when gallant ships that had out- 
ridden hurricane after hurricane, laid their pre- 
cious burden of human life down deep in the sea, 
some to throw enly a single mark upon the shore, 
and others to sink away into the boiling | 
without a vestige to tell of its loss * 





charitable hands boaght and made; while hun- 
dreds who were not thus reduced, were wearing 
the garb of woe for son, or brother, or husband, 
who lost their lives on that memorable night ? 

Of these last, was my father. We had indeed, 
the melancholy satisfaction denied to so many, 
of knowing that his remains were found and 
buried beside my mother; and then Catherine, 
and Alice, and I, sat down with our two young 
brothers, to consider what we should do without 
the guiding hand that had hitherto led us along 
with gentle care,and whose provident forethought 
had left us a home. 

Yes, we had a home, a pleasant, comfortable 
home. Not in the heart of the great town, of 
which our little village was but a small part, nor 
yet among the poorest of the population, whose 
living depended solely upon the fisheries. My 
father had commanded large vessels, bound to 
rich ports, with valuable cargoes; and he had 
saved enough to build him a pleasant house on 
the slope of a hill which sheltered it completely 
from the rude north wind, and to lay out a fine 
garden which was open to the sunny south, and 
where our grapes ripened in the sun, and our 
flowers whispered to the breeze the alphabet of 
God’s love, all day long, in the sweet summer, 

Catherine was twenty years old, on the very 
day in which my father was lost—a sad and sor- 
rowful birthday for her, poor child! Alice was 
eighteen, I—named after my mother, Mary—was 
fifteen, and the boys still younger. Of course, 
they had not yet completed their schooling ; 
and could not be expected to add to the family 
store. Wo had our home, free and unincum- 
bered, but we had little else, and after our 
mourning was purchased—without which, the 
simple villagers would have deemed us careless 
of our father’s dcath—and the setting of a plain 
stone over his grave, we found ourselves with 
scarcely any resources. 

In the spring Catherine thought we might find 
something to do, and she suggested several plans 


by which we might maintain ourselves, all of 


which we received from her as being perfectly 
infallible, and bound to succeed, choose which 
we would. But the present was Catherine’s 
anxiety. Four or five months of cold or ohilly 
weather—for even our springs on the sea-coast, 
are trying seasons—must be met, before our gar- 
den could be planted, or any of our schemes 
realized. 


cies! We found it so, at least. 


We had one treasure in our little brother Jack, 
the youngcst of our group. He was just tumed 
of ten—a bright, smart, sensible little fellow, 
with a moat affectionate heart, and a mind alto- 
gether beyond his years, he was the beauty, too, 
of the family, next to Alice, who carried off the 
palm from all the rest ; Catherine being simply 
good, without being handsome, and my own 
face being positively plain. Fred, who was next 
to me in age, with scarce a year between us, was 
so nearly like me in looks and stature, that we 


were always taken for twins. 
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It is so much easier planning for a 
long way ahead, than to mect present emergen- 
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We held important counsels,in which, although | tears, and the mystery that had accompanied 
Catherine presided, each member of the family | them, but in that brief hour, I gained a knowl- 
was allowed a voice ; and when Jack suggested | edge which had never come to me before, and 
that the house was large enough for boarders, | which even then, seemed strange and incompre- 
and that we had better begin by taking the school- | hensible. I learned in that hour that I was dear 
master, we were all struck with the proposition, | to the heart of Herman Delano. 
an‘l thought Jack the wisest of the party. He had asked Catherine’s permission the night 

He had heard Mr. Delano say that he could | before, to tell me this, and she had given it fully. 
not find a boarding-place, and Catherine now | It was so new to me, that I could only falter 
despatched him to tell the master that he might | out a few words, in token that I would consider 
call and see the house. So in the course of a | his proposal. 
day or two, he accompanied Jack home, just as All day I was in a dream. Do not think me 
we were sitting down to tea. We were not | altogether foolish, dear reader. I was only sixteen 
ashamed to ask him to sit down to our table, for | that very week, and love, except that which dif- 
everything on it was the very perfection of neat- | fused itself towards family and friends, had 
ness, although there were no luxuries there,except | never been among my experiences. I could only 
a dish of our nice preserved strawberries, and the | wonder at the new comer which was knocking at 
rich cream which our good Brindle yielded us; | my heart for entrance. I went down to tea, 
for the blessing of a good cow was amongst our | thankful that Mr: Delano had been called away 
best treasures. Our linen was bleached on the | to his distant home on the event of a sister’s mar- 
snow, and ironed to the last polish of which it | riage, and would not return for several days. 
was capable ; and the beautiful porcelain tea set, | Catherine looked pale, with evident traces of 
which father had brought from beyond the sea, | tears on her sweet face; which she attributed to 
and the old-fashioned, but brightly kept silver, | the pain she had suffered. 
added even elegance to our table, and gave a All that week Catherine seemed struggling 
better relish to the plain bread and batter and | with a hidden grief. She had never named to 
tea, which wero all we had to offer our guest, | me Mr. Delano’s conversation, which I thought 
except the luxuries aforesaid. strange and unaccountable, but which I could 

Catherine showed him a room which he could | not talk of to her. When Mr. Delano returned, 
have. It overlooked the broad sea, and*the | he pressed for my answer, for which even yet I 
pretty islands which dotted the beautiful bay. | was not prepared. Why I could not decide 
It was furnished thoroughly, and the white cur- | was more than I could tell. How I missed Fred! 
tains and quilt seemed to take his fancy mightily. | Jack, however, divined my secret before many 

He offered a fair compensation, a little beyond | days, and the little fellow’s eyes sparkled at the 
what we had thought of charging him, and. | thought of his master becoming his brother. 
wanted to take possession at once. In a week, “ But I do not think I like him sufficiently, 
we had our three remaining chambers occupied | Jack,” I said. ee 
by boarders, one of them a physician, Dr. Calder, The boy’s eyes opened wide at the idea of 
and the others retired sea captains, Mason and | any one not liking Herman Delano. 
Hentz ; the two last having wives and children. _“ Then I hope you'll let Catherine have him, 
We were greatly pleased at this addition to | for I know she likes him if you don’t.” 
our family circle, especially the two ladies, for Here was a new phase of the matter, sure 
Catherine felt the want of companions who had | enough! I suddenly felt as if all the light would 
more experience in the world than herself; and | die out of my existence, if I did not marry Her- 
Mrs. Mason and Mrs. Hentz were both very lovely | man Delano. “Pt® ve any other fate 
women. would content me; and I fel! ious to tell him 
- We three sisters worked like bees all winter; | so at once. I even sent Jack to call him to me, 
and as we found when spring approached that | and when he came, I accepted him unreservedly. 
our boarders were only too anxious to remain, | He thanked me warmly, tol me he had feared 
we gave upall thoughts of any other occupations, | otherwise, as I had seemed so indifferent to him. 
and were rejoiced that we,could thus profitably | We parted that night *as’ lovers, and to him I 
keep together. We worked hard all day, as I | delegated the task of infurming the family, for I 
said; but the evening was our resting time and | felt I could never tell Catherine, after my little 
festival. Our winter parlor, opening to the | brother’s hint. engl ome, 
south, and warmed by a good hard wood fire, There was no+rearon y* 
was at once our dining-hall and sitting-room. | married immeie galdeway we should not be 
Here were gathered the many curious things his prefaw ite,fitely ; for Herman had chosen 
which our father had brought from sea, and our | o- + yop ies for life, and his income was fully 
nicely kept best furniture, and here we enjoye, fal to our modest wishes fora home. But we 
the evening hours together ; erage ‘| delayed, on some slight ground or other, until the 






































bling our lodgers, when we felteoe yi # woods were piitding om their glory. I 
company. a yetike having had begun to love Herman as dearly as he could 

—, I a: - wish, and oar autumn rambles, long and frequent, 
was, 


than ever. 
My marriage and that of Alice were now fixed 

to take place in the last of October ; and we were 

both too busy with the brid péraphernalia, 


~ 


weld have hts too cheerful for our situation, 
~éryg~.at we ought not to feel so happy: It was 
sk.t long, however, that this continued. Fred, 
who was nearer in age to me than the and 
who was my chosen confidant in - all 





preciate, and Mr. Delano, whose best 
Fred had always proved himself, devoted gight 
after night to the sick boy. ‘ 

A gleam of hope for his life was followed by 
the announcement from Dr. Calder, that he 
could not live many hours. We lingered round 
his dying bed, and he knew and kissed us all, 
then, with a look of ineffable love and peace, he 
clasped his hands and breathed out his life. 

It was May when Fred left us, and all summer 
we were haunted by his dying voice and smile. 
All summer we carried the flowers which he had 
loved best, and laid them on his grave on the 
hillside. But in the midst of all this sorrow, 
we had one pleasant thought. Alice was beloved 
by Dr. Calder, whose care for Fred had endeared 
him to us all. Her fresh young beauty had not 
more fully pleased his eye, than her bright, 
cheerful disposition had charmed his heart. 
Already we looked upon him as a brother. 

Ihad been gathering flowers one morning, 
for the sacred use to which I had already devoted 
so many, and threw them on the large table 
which stood in the back parlor, in order to ar- 
range them. There were bright roses and pale 
heliotropes, and pure white camellias, and fresh, 
glossy green leaves, all wet with the night dews 
that the sun had not yet kissed away. 

So intent was I upon my flowers, that I did 
not perceive Catherine, who sat in the corner of 
the shaded room. When I at length saw her, I 
saw, also, that she had been weeping. Some 
new calamity I feared had come upon us—but 
what could it be? Where was little Jack? was 
the first question that oceurred to me ; for since 
Fred’s death, I had attached myself wholly to 
Jack, and we were seldom separated except 
when he was at school. Jack was safe, Cather- 
ine, said, but she burst intoa new fit of weeping 
which, for one so habitually calm and serene, 
surprised me beyond measure. 

“Yon will think I am making a fool of my- 
self, Mary,” she said, when the paroxysm subsid- 
ed. “Don’t ask me what it is,” she continued, 
hastily, as she looked at my anxious and inquir- 
ing face. ‘‘ It concerns none of you, believe me ; 
and as I seldom have a trouble which does not, 
pray let me keep this to myself.” 

“But you must not keep it, dear sister,” I 
said, as I caressed her pretty, shining hair, and 
kissed the tears from her cheek. “ Let us share 
it with you. Nay, what would you think if 
Alice or myself concealed anything from you ?” 

I could make no impression upon her; and, 
as my flowers were dying, I set off for the little 
consecrated spot on the hillside. Some one had 
preceded me in this delicate offering to the dead, 
for Fred’s grave was literally covered with beau- 

tiful flowers. I laid one splendid white rose 
among them, and then decked my father’s and 
mother’s resting-place with the rest. 
. When I returned, Catherine was absent from 
the breakfast table, and Alice was just taking its 
head. She said that Catherine had the headache, 


ething {| 
“ She hes had too a family } 
but she will have rest when we are gone. as 

Strange, that Alice nor myself had never once 
thought of Catherine’s making the bridal tour 
with us ; although we had petitioned her several 
times to have Jack go, to which she at last con- 
sented. Everything was arranged, and no one 
seemed to think that Catherine was to be left for 
the first time at home, ministering to strangers, 
and we all off on a journey of pleasure. 

Our arrangements were again delayed—a bad 
omen, some would say—and this time it was 
Catherine’s illness that had caused the cessation 
from our preparations. She was taken ill in the 
room where Alice and myself had collected our 
bridal finery. She was sitting with my satin dress 
in her hand, and suddenly she put her other 
hand to her heart, and fellforward. We laid her 
on her own bed, and summoned Dr. Calder from 
his room. she was in a high 
fever. Such revelations as she unconsciously 
made in those dreary nights in which Alice and 
I watched her ravings ! 

“ Come to me, Herman !” she would exclaim, 
“Mary does not love you! You were mine, 
long before you loved her.” 

It was sad to see her who was usually so calm, 
and collected, and patient, now so restless and 
disturbed—sadder still that I had been the un- 
conscious cause of her sufferings. 

I learned, beyond a.doubt, that Herman had 
really been attached to Catherine, that she had 
returned that attachment with the whole strength 
of her earnest soul. My course then lay clear 
and plain before me. I laid the knowledge 
which I had obtained before Mr. Delano, and 
formally resigned the engagement. He was 
grieved at my statement, but ingenuously owned 
its truth. 

“ I did love her, Mary,” he said, deprecatingly, 
‘and should always have done se, had you not 
grown into such beauty before my eyes. When 
I came here last January, you were a plain, shy 
child. A few months developed you into such 
strange beanty, that I could not resist your at- 
tractions. Poor Catherine !” 

And the tone in which he said this, convinced 
me that he loved her still, despite the attractions 
which he fancied he had found in me. 

“ And this poor, suffering sister, has been 
wearing out her young life, because, forsooth, 
her little Mary had grown more decent-looking 
than her homely childhood promised! I am 
ashamed of you, Herman, and she your first love, 
too! How dared you ask me to stand in the 
place of my sister? Amdshe so good, so worthy 
of all love—so far beyond me in everything! 

Herman Delano, I will never forgive you, never 
speak to you again if you do not make my sister 
happy once more.” 

“You are a noble girl, Mary,” he began, but 
I stopped him at once. 

“No, lam not noble. Had I possessed a spark 


to think. I officias. 
sigh of regret. Catherine- ‘A 
fever, was present to my 

effectually anything like that. 





you. I hate myself for the part I have taken, 
though all unconsciously, against my sister's 
peace. And now she will die—and you, Her- 
man, and I, will be the means of her death.” 

“No, Mary, Catherine shall not die, if repent- 
ance on my part can’‘save her.”” 

“Then why do you not go instantly and tell 
her so?” I exclaimed passionately. 

“Hush, Mary, you are too violent. Let me 
go alone to her; possibly all may yet be well.” 

“Alone! no, I must hear your renunciation of 
me, and your renewal of love to her.” 

“Then it will not be made,” he answered 
coldly. ‘ Catherine, after all, understands me 
better than you do, Mary, and I now believe that 


you and I could never be happy together. You 
do not love me?” 
“True as a book, Mr. Delano. I would not 


marry you if you were the only man in the 
world. But why do you stand here, talking 
about me, while she is, perhaps, dying? Go, I 
entreat you !”” 

He sighed heavily, but went to the door of 
Catherine’s room. I called Alice out, and the 
two were alone for nearly half an hour. When 
Herman came down, he told me to go up to her. 
His countenance was very pale, but quite serene, 
like one who feels rightly within. 

I went up to Catherine. She lay with clasped 
hands, like one at peace with all the world. The 
fever flush was yet on her cheek. A slight 
shadow came over her when she saw me; but I 
went up softly and kissed her, saying: “ You 
have done me a great good, dear, by taking 
away this good-for-nothing man,” for I saw that 
he had followed me up stairs, and I was deter- 
mined to punish him. 

“Complimentary !’” he answered. 

“ Better than you deserve. I have a good 
mind to persuade Catherine to give you up now. 
It would be rendering poetic justice.” 

“ You see, Catherine,” he said, “that Mary 
makes no sacrifive, as you feared she would. 
She has never loved me ” 

“ No—only for a little while at atime. 
had misyivings always, about you.” 

After all this, reader, it may astonish you to 
know that lam married, and still more perhaps, 
that my name is Delano. But do not think that 
I bought the name with my sister's happiness. 
I will tell you how it came about. 

Herman and Catherine were married on the 
same night with Doctor Calder and Alice. Noth- 


I have 


Xe Pasay en) 4, except the bride—a rather im- 


f th ee ceremony, one would be apt 

t part of H'atied as bride’s maid, without a 
-*—pale, or flushed with 
‘Mmind—and kept off 
= bridal tour—but 
and Jack would 
ined with the 
ial time 


They wanted me to go on 
I preferred playing housekeep 
not go without me. So I rem 
Masons and Hentzes, and we had a 
re ape. Delt to housekeeping. I visi 

d Mr. no went . 
‘Catarien freely, and called her husband “ broth- 





»” J do not believe he would have 
= — 4 sth «-~g dozen like myself. His 
:preferénce pf'me had been a mere fancy, and had 
‘probably touched his heart. , 

"The phrer, eis brother, Prank. 
Delano, him a He was a man afte 
my own , and frofilthe first hour we met, a 


mutual feeling of love sprang up between us, 
which finally resulted in our marriage, and I am 
happy in possessing him whom I regard as the 
“‘ flower of the family.” 


Floral Department. 
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Bemoving large Trees. 
Care should be taken to prepare the rovw by cutting a 


which is best is still a disputed question. 


Dolichos—Leguminases, 

Climbing annual and perennial plants from the East 
and West Indies, generally with purple or yellow pea- 
shaped flowers. The pods and seeds are eatable, and in 
some cases the roots. Soy is made from the seeds of the 
East India species. They thrive well in a =-een-heuse. 
The D. Don, Egyptian Bean, has splendid dark purple 
flowers, and will grow well in the open air. 





Rose Apple. Handsome shrubs, grown as fruit trees 
in the East Indies, which produce freeiy flowers in « 
green-house. They should be grown ina mixture of two- 
thirds sandy loam and one-third pest, and are propags- 
ted by cuttings from the ripe wood, whieh strike freely. 


Hibbertia. 

Trailing shrubs, with large yellow flowers, natives of 
New Holland. They require green-house heat. They 
are very elegant and graceful. They should be grown in 
& mixture of sendy loam and pest. and they are props- 
gated by cuttings. 

D> cme 
Koniga—Crucifera, 

Sweet Alyssum. A pretty little annual, with white 
sweet-scented flowers, often used as an edging plant to 
beds and borders. It only requires sowing in open 
ground in March. , 


Martagon Lily. 
Those lilies which hate the segments of the perianth so 
completely turned beck. In England, in the midland 
counties, these flowers are called ‘ Turn-agein-gentie- 
men.” 

Picotee. 

A kind of Carnation, with s narrow, dark-colored mar- 
gin to the petals, or with the petals covered eth small 
brown or purpie dots. 





The party returned, and both Doctor B 












Qester's Picnic, 


Foote, whose talent lay in mimicry, even in his early 
days, had s knack of imitating General Blakeney in the 
sh of his shoulders and the lisping of his speech, for 
which the general was remarkable, so that it grew a com- 
mon Me wa sey fo acquaintance, who used to say : 
“Come, Sam, let us have the general 
A friend at length ecqualatel Biaheusy, who sent for 


Foote. 

* Bir,” said he, ‘I hear you have an excellent talent 
at mimicking characters, and, among the rest, I find I 
have been the subject of your ridicule.” 

©, air,” said Foote, with great pleasantry, “ I take all 
my acquaintance off at times, and what is more particu- 
lar, I often take myself off.”’ 

** Indeed.” said the general, ‘: pray let us have a speci- 
men.” 

Foote, on this, put on his hat and gloves, took his 
cane, and, making & short bow, left the room. The gen- 
eral waited some time for his return; but at length, on 
inquiry, found that Foote had really taken himself 
leaving the house. 


SAA RAR AAAS AAAS eens 


, several contested the honor of 
having doue the most thing, and a rever- 
of their re- 





lent to him. 

* The palm is his,” was the general cry, when a third 
putin claim. 

** Gentlemen,” said he, ‘ I cannot boast of the feats of 
either of my two but I have returped to the 
owners two umbrellas that were left at my house.” 

“DL hear no more,’ cried the astonished arbiter; 
“this is the very extreme of hi and unheard-of 
deeds; it is an act of virtue of which I never knew any 
person capable. The prize is yours, sir." 


RANA SAR AAR sens 


Abel McAdam—may his tribe increase !— 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And sew, within the gaslight of his room, 

A female spirit (dressed up a-la Bloom- 

er), writing something in a book of gold. 
Exceeding drink had made McAdam bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 

* What writest, dear?’ The spirit raised its head, 
And with a voice like that of coolog dove, 
Murmured, ‘* The names of men women love.” 

* And is mine one?” asked Abel. ** No, sir-ce,"* 
Keplied the spirit. Abel roared with glee, 

‘Then coolly eaid, ** Sweet spirit, write me as one 
Who ne'er finds fault with what a woman's done.” 
The Bloomer wrote and vanished; but uext night 
It came aguin with « great wakening light, 

And showed the sames by love of wommn biext, 
Wheu lo! McAdam’s name led all the rest, 


wane SAS ANAS 


By ro. had given to Murray, his publisher, as a birth- 
day present, o Bible, magnificently nd, and which he 
enriched by a very flattering oa m. This was laid 
by the grateful publisher on his drawing-room table, and 
somewhat ostentatiously displayed to all comers. 
eveuing, us & large company were gathered round the 
table, oue of them happened to open the Testament, and 
saw something written on the margin. Calling to Mur- 
ruy, he said: 

* Why, Byron has written something here!” 

Narrower inspection proved that the profane wit had 
erased the word ‘ robber” in the text, and substituted 
that of “ publisher,” so that the passage read thus: “* Now 
Barabbas was a e.”? 
that the beok 
drawing-room 


The legend goes on to state 
peared that very night from the 


NR ernennme s 


The following notice appeared lately on the door of a 
Roman Catholic chapel in the west of Lreland: 
Put away from Patrick M’ Dallah. 

Whereas wife, Mrs. B M’Dailah, is again 
walked away with herself, and left me with her four smail 
children and her poor old blind mother, aud nobody else 
to look after the house and home, and { hear has taken 
up with Tim Galgan the lame fiddler, the same that was 
put in the stocks last Raster for stealing Barney Doodey's 
Gamecock.—This is to give notice that I will not pay 
for Bite or Sup on her or bis account to man or mortal, 
and that she had better never show the marks of her Zen 
~ ae ay house again. Parnick M’Datian. 


had better keep out of my Site!!! 
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Prince Metternich once the of 
Jules Janin. Tuowiety jociulioteees otliovings 
of 


** I acknow! the 


, s 4 
4 tel f 

procured a pis' road. 
Meeting s traveller, ie stopped him with, ‘ Your mon- 


hife! 
WEMEG thas rot was nm, he said: ‘ I'll give you all 
my meuey for that ypletol.” ows 
Pat received the money and handed over the pistol. 
“Now,” said the travefler, ‘hand back that money, or 


I'l biow your brains out.” 
~ Blizzard away, my thy,” said Pat; ‘ divil the 


hear : 
dhrop of powther there's iu it, shure!” % 


VN ee ee ee Me. 


8 list of nis ailments for advice. 

* Diet,” replied the doctur; “diet upon two 
gruei « day.’ 
* Doctor, T am no better for your advice,” said 
patieut, a week or two afterwards. " 

* Have you adhered strictly to my orders?” asked 
Eseuiapius; ** did you eat but the gruei!” 

“UF cour-e i did. You ‘t suppose 1 could live 
without enting, do you? Why, I took my gruel between 
muevie.”’ 


ng for 
the purpose of making a free distribution of Bibles to the 

tute, called on a family whose did 
uot bear evidence of care and vag 
interrogativu—~" Have you « Bible 
whereu the 








Triptilica. 
and had lain dewn. You will think me selfish | of nobleness, I should have tried to know what Chilien annuals, which are hardy in Britain, and werth | hres ps 
when I say that in an hour, I had forgotten her | little Jack’s hint meant about Catherine’s liking | growing for their curious feathery seeds way Sotaning, fy ee pee. 
als 
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A certain bon vivant, who carried his 
doworight gluttony, went to his ig ee 
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HALF-WITTED NAT: 
. on 
THE MISER OF PATUXET. 


A STORY OF PROVINCIAL TIMER, 





od 


BY DR. J. BM. RORINGON. 


CHAPTER I. 
BALF+WITTED War. 


Narmaw! Nat! Nat! Nathan!” The voice 
of the speaker was shrill, inflexible and im- 
perious. “Nathan, you drone! where on airth 
are you?” 

There was no response to this impatient call. 

“ That boy is the plague of my life! It’s bad 
enough, the good Lord knows, to be pestered 
with one’s own children, without being harassed 
to déath with those of other people, and half. 
witted, at that. I do say that it’s enough to try 
the patience of a confirmed saint! I could get 
along with him with some sort of decency afore 
he lost his hearin’, but since that time it seems as 
thongh he would worry the breath out of my 
body. Faith?” 

The last appellation was addressed to a fair 
creature of eighteen summers, who was 
in the performance of various houschold daties. 

“ Faith, where is that idiot *” 

“Nathan is not far-off, I think,” replied the 
girl, submissively. 

“Not far-off, you think! I’ve called till I'm 


Y’—the good woman elevated her eyes and 
‘handé deMecating!y—* this is what 1 fo 
be tried and tempted and vexed and put upon by 
the children of poor relations. Come, gal, no 
airs and no changing colors and gettin’ crimson 
in the face and all that, because I amt the wo- 
man to bear sich things, and never was, and trust 
to goodness I never shall be. What do you sup- 
pose is goin’ to become of us, you silly creature, 
now your uncle is down sick and we've nothin’ 
to bless ourselves with 1” 


“T’'m sure Nathan will do the best he can,” 


answered Faith, meekly. 

“We shall be turned out of house and home 
atd become objects of charity ; that’s joat what'll 
happen, miss. A precious sight of help your 
half-witted brother ‘Il be!’ 

“You hardly do the poor boy justice, good 
aunt. Has he not the reputation of being an 
excellent hunter, and has he not supplied your 
table with the choicest game for the last three 
montis 1” 

“Game, indeed ! the lout don’t airn the salt 
that seasons his daily bread. If I'd had my way, 
I'd cent him adrift months ago; and you, two, 
for that matter, miss; but your uncle's a soft 
hearted, shallow-headed fool, not much better off 
in the article of common-sense than Nathan, 
himecif; if he had been, he'd a throwed you 
across the town seven years ago, instead of usin’ 
you like one of his own children, and teachin’ 
you readin’ aud writio’ and ail manner of ac 
complishments that don’t amount to nothin’ in 
the long run, and which you'll never find « mar- 
ket for unless you take up with the offers of 
old Anthony Annable, which would put you in 
a fair way to help us out of our troubles.” 

“ He's « monster of avarice and selfishness t” 
said Faith. 

“O, you prefer dependence to independence | 
"Tis mighty well, miss, to set such valae upon 
your good looks, while your uncle and 1 have 
scarce « roof to cover our beads; and we sha'n't 
have that long, for I suspect there's & mortgage 
on wt that wont be lifted in « hurry. As for old 
Anthony, he's worth, people say, ton thousand 
pounds, which will sinply make up for his uyti 
nese ; and there isn't, I'll be bound, « gal in New 
England bat would be giad to have the handlin’ 
of it. You must take up with him, or see us all 
tarned out of dours, and henceforth make shift 
for yourself.” 

Mrs. Allerton rapped the cover of an old tach 
loned enuff-Lox with the digits of her right band 
took a bountifal pinch, and settled back ints hey 
chair considerably exhausted by her eloeetionary 
efforts i 

“Aant Allerton,” said Faith, the moment she 
was able to command her organs of speech, “J 
shall strive diligently to repay whatever deit of 
gratitude lowe you for good acts experienced 
at your hands since the decease of my mother 
and the mysterious disappearance of my father ; 
but I beg most earnestly that the obligation may 
be cancelled in some other way than by s asion 
with that odious person whoee name you have 
mentivecd Ilis surdid soul i+ incapable of 
glorious emotion. To me he is the most des 
pieable of objects Beggary i leet fearful than 
sflacuce shared with such a wretch” 





hoarse, and the inggard does not appear. Dear 
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